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News of the Week 


M® CHURCHILL in presenting his fourth Budget on 
4 Tuesday surpassed his achievement of last year. 
Then he did a number of and the 
appreciation of the singular skill with which he performed 
|: that they were all very 
was no such cause for a 


conjuring tricks, 
them was clouded by the sense 
bad precedents. This year there 
diminution of praise. His complicated Budget was not 
merely arranged with wonderful lucidity but was founded 
on constructive principles, of which we hope and believe 
the benefits will continue through the years. The speech 
lasted for about three hours and a quarter, not including 
an interval for tea. In our first leading article have 
discussed Mr. Churchill’s main proposal to help industry 
by a great scheme of rating reform. Here we will 
summarize his points in a convenient order. 
* * * * 

Mr. Churchill admitted that he had had some luck 
in last year’s finances, but, although under-estimates of 
expenditure had been saved by windfalls, he must also 
claim credit for £10,500,000 ‘“‘ clawed back” from the 
Departments. The process of cutting down the personnel 
would be continued. The present Government had 


climinated 7,000 officials and 11,000 more were doomed 


really means that Mr. Churchill intends to reduce the 
Sinking Fund now merely to increase it later by me 

There will be 
> will only say now that Mr. Churchill 
Debt redemption. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill then pr ceeded to pres nt the accounts in 
omits the so-called 


ans ot 


the interest saved. much discussion of 
this subject and we 


exaggerates his contribution to 


a new and simplified form wiich 





* self-balancing ’”’ items for the Post Office, the Road 
Fund and the Sinking Fund expenditure. Estimates 


framed with the same simplification showed that the 
Government would sd ‘nd in the —s vear £12,000,000 
less than was spent by the careful Mr. Snowden in 1924-5. 
And this saving would be made in a of the fact that 
£24.000,000 more would be spent on soc ial services. He 
estimated his total revenue for 1928 at 
and his expenditure at £746,581,000. He 
a surplus of £14,502,000, to which he added last year’s 
surplus of £4,239,000. But should he raid last 
year’s surplus? He adequate excuse 
% * % 

He intended to keep the Betting Tax unaltered, and 
expected that it would yield £3,250,060. Incom 
would yield £1 


ings 085,000, 
would thus have 
why 


gave no 


according to his estimate, 5,500,600 less 


than last year. He proposed a new tax of 4d. a gallon 
on petrol and paraffin (excluding 
though the 
bunker oil or oil for tractors 


lighters in order to buttress the 


home -produced oils), 
tax will not affect oi! for fishing vessels or 
a duty of 6d. on mechanical 
match duty; a safe- 
guarding Customs duty of 33} per cent. on buttons, and 
a higher excise duty on British wines—the 
raised from Is, to Is. 6d. He 
the duty on imported raw sugar and on 
in order to benefit the 

[629] 


duty to be 
proposed further to reduce 
Empire and 
home-grown sugar by jd. a Ib. 
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consumer and British refiners. There will be a reduction 
in motor licence duties on lighter goods-vehicles and 
hackney vehicles, and a 20 per cent. rebate on licence 
duties on all heavy vehicles if fitted. with pneumatic 
tyres. Mr. Churchill explained that he had found imprac- 
ticable the substitution of a heavier petrol tax for the 
horse-power tax on motors. The complications—the 
number of rebates which would be necessary, for instance 
—were enormous. Income Tax payers will receive 
higher allowances for children—£60 instead of £36 for 
the first child and £50 instead of £27 for other children. 
This concession to Income Tax payers was unexpected 
and is most welcome. The tax on paraffin, however, is 
regrettable. Paraffin is the illuminant of the cottager. 
« x * * 

It is a relief to have the decision of the Government 
at last to fuse the Treasury notes with the Bank of 
England notes. The Bank of England will be authorized 
to issue £1 and 10s. notes, and when this is done the 
process of returning to the gold standard will be complete- 
A special Bill will be necessary. In this connexion we 
are glad to see a Iectter from Sir Alfred Mond, in the 
Times of Wednesday, explaining that the manifesto 
issued by the Industrial Conference between a group of 
employers and the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress was not to be interpreted as an attack upon the 
gold standard. Sir Alfred thinks, however, that within 
the four corners of the gold standard much can be done (as 
the Federal Reserve Board of America has proved) to 
stabilize prices by means of credit. He considers the 
English way of observing the gold standard too rigid, 
and points out that most other countries have based 
themselves upon some modification of the more elastic 
American system. Many people after reading Sir Alfred 
Mond’s explanation will still be afraid that he does not 
shut the door upon a dangerous inflation. As credit, 
however, is in the final analysis largely a matter of public 
confidence, we feel that the time has come for the public 


to be better informed. A competent commission of 
inquiry would be invaluable at this stage. 
* * * * 


Mr. Churchill was at his best when he drew a picture of 
the conditions which cried out for rating reform. A six- 
teenth-century system had been fastened upon twentieth- 
century industries. Although the cost of living had fallen 
ten points since 1925 and had thus added £100,000,000 
to the value of wages, the country’s former glory, her 
heavy industries, was becoming gradually dimmer. All 
the coal-fields were losing money yet were paying millions 
in rates. The more undertakings that succumbed the 
harder the pressure on the survivors. Industries were 
fleeing from rate-stricken districts, otherwise best 
adapted to their needs, and left behind a sediment of 
misery and bankruptcy. The first step was to collect 
the necessary money, the second to decide the scope and 
direction of applying it, and the third to recoup local 
authorities for loss of revenue. 

* * * * 

All this would involve a Valuation Ascertainment Bill 
and a Local Government Bill on such a scale as had not 
been attempted since 1888. In fine the aim is “ larger 
rating areas and lower rates.” It is obvious that the 
whole of the Poor Law is involved. The State is to pro- 
vide block grants for all services except education, the 
police and the upkeep of first-class roads. Manufacturers 
will have their rates reduced by three-quarters and the 
railways will reduce their freight charges as some return 
for the reduction of their own rates. Agriculture will be 
entirely relieved of rates on both land and farm buildings, 
Finally, Mr. Churchill warned the House that the scheme 
must stand or fall as a whole. Clearly everything depends 


upon the acceptance of the new taxes and the reform of 


local government. 
* * * * 


The French Government have circulated a draft Peace 
Pact to be considered side by side with Mr. Kellogg's 
draft. It contains all the reservations that were expected, 
The Pact is not to affect the right of * legitimate defence ” 
within the scope of existing treaties, but subject to that 
provision France is ready to renounce war as the “ instru. 
ment of any personal, spontaneous and independent 
political action.” If one of the signatories should violate 
the Pact the other contracting Powers would be set free 
from their engagement in regard to that party. Finally, 
the Pact would have no binding force until it had been 
generally accepted, unless it was specially agreed that the 
Pact should be put into force in spite of abstentions. 

* * * * 


We earnestly hope that our own Government will not 
dream of approaching the American proposal in this 
spirit. The French reservations have clearly estranged 
Washington because it is felt that they reveal a tendency 
to make difficulties rather than a will to agree. In our 
judgment it is wholly unnecessary to emphasize by means 
of tedious phrases the obvious truth that Mr. Kellogg's 
proposal does not clash with the League of Nations. The 
Covenant exists to keep the peace, and a declaratory 
Treaty which says in the broadest terms that the con- 
tracting nations will not resort to war as an instrument 
of policy cannot conceivably be undermining the Covenant 
or any of its obligations. That is the real point, and 
there is no other. Of course, the Treaties which France 
has made with the Little Entente and Poland are in a 
different category from the Locarno Treaties, and may 
need more careful treatment, but even in that ease it is 
plain that if (as America would wish) Germany and 
Poland and the countries of the Little Entente join ina 
general Peace Pact, the Treaties which France has made 
for the defence of herself and her friends would in practice 
be superseded to the great benefit of herself and the world, 


* * * * 
It has been suggested that the French Government 


dashed off their draft in a hurry in order to impress that 
part of the French electorate which thinks that M. Briand 
has been careless of French safety. If that be so, it may 
be hoped that Paris will not continue to urge superiluous 


conditions. 
& « ‘* * 


Bulgaria and Greece have suffered severely from carth- 
quakes. The Bulgarian shocks lasted several days. The 
larger part of the city of Philippopolis was wrecked, and 
there alone about 8,000 houses are said to be uninhabit- 
able. From many of the towns the people fled and are 
camping out in tents or under temporary shelters. At 
least 100,000 Bulgarians are homeless. It is announced 
that the number of killed is 103 and the injured 700. 
In Greece the shocks were widely felt and were most 
intense in the neighbourhood of Corinth. Corinth itself 
was practically destroyed. It is a modern town, as the 
old city was abandoned in 1858 after an earthquake. 
It is fortunate that the loss of life at Corinth was com- 
paratively small, but certain irreparable damage sccms 
to have been done to the classical treasures of Old Corinth. 
The museum is badly strained and exhibits were thrown 
down and broken. Happily the Pyrrhene spring still 
flows. The homeless all over Greece are estimated at 


about 15,000. 
* * * * 


Only a fortnight ago it seemed that Fen Yu-hsiang, 
the Chinese Christian General, was  desperatcly 
entangled and unable to carry out his project of marching 
on Peking. The latest news, however, indicates that it 
is the Southern, not the Northern, troops who have been 
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succeeding. Both Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang Kai-shek 
have moved northwards, and Feng has marched obliquely 
across the front of his reputed ally, Chiang, and occupied 
the capital of Shantung. Feng with his new army of 
Moslems may be the coming figure. 

* * * * 

The Engineers’ Report on Waterloo and Charing Cross 
Bridges has been received by the Prime Minister, and 
js sure to have a great and perhaps a decisive influence 
upon the policy of the Government. The Lee Commis- 
sion proposed to retain Waterloo Bridge, but to widen 
it so as to take four lines of traffic, and to build a double- 
deck rail and road bridge across the river at Charing 
Cross. The engineers, think that though 
Waterloo Bridge can be retained without inconvenience 
if widened, Charing Cross Station ought to be banished 
to the south side of the river. They thus revive an 
old proposal. Waterloo Station would have to be en- 
larged. The present Charing Cross railway bridge and 
Hungerford Bridge would be and their 
place would be taken by a new road bridge from the 
Cavell statue to Waterloo Road. This seems to be a 
better plan than the Lee plan if the engineers are right 
in believing that the double-deck bridge would cost more 
than £11,000,000. estimate the cost of 
their own scheme, including the work to Waterloo 
Bridge, at £10,000,000. 

ms * * * 


however, 


demolished, 


The engineers 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Government 
allowed a free vote on the scale of expenditure which is 
to be allowed under the new Franchise Bill. A change 
is obviously necessary, as the present scale is fixed at so 
much a head of the electorate—7d. 
jd. in the towns. The increase in the electorate, if the 
rule were not altered, would consequently mean a con- 
siderably increased expenditure. The House decided to 
reduce the legal expenditure in the counties to 6d. a 
head, but to leave untouched the 5d. in the towns. The 
Labour Party is displeased, as its main strength is in the 
towns, and it considers that the electorate can be more 
cheaply informed of a candidate's opinions. We suspect, 
however, that there is room for reducing the working costs 
without injuring a cause. Expensiveness seldom means 
elliciency. Unfortunately, the legal maximum, in this 
case as in many others, tends to become a minimum 
Whenever the necessary funds can be raised. 

* * * * 


in the counties and 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, April 19th, 
the Prime Minister was asked questions about “* contri- 
butions to the Press” by Lord Birkenhead and Mr. 
Churchill. It was suggested that these contributions 
violated the embargo which the Prime Minister had 
framed in careful language in 1927. Mr. Baldwin pointed 
out that he had distinguished between journalistic articles 
on Party controversies and Departmental matters on the 
one hand and literary, historical or philosophical writings 
on the other. Mr. Churchill had informed him that none 
of his contributions violated the conditions. As for 
Lord Birkenhead, he had been writing certain articles on 
criminology which were to be published in a book, and in 
accordance with a modern method of business these 
articles were being published serially in advance. 

* t* * * 

Mr. Baldwin went on to explain that he could hardly 
object to such serial publication as a “ contribution 
to the Press,’ though he might take exception to another 
article by Lord Birkenhead which was perhaps an “ error 
of judgment.” This article was on the enfranchisement 
of women, and seemed to run counter to the well-known 
policy of the Government. We agree that it is extremely 
dificult to draw the line. Valuable contributions to 


current thought have often been made by Ministers 
of the Crown writing for reviews and magazines. Mr. 
Gladstone's efforts are a well-known case in point. It 
seems to us, however, that the Prime Minister spoke 
with a too restraint of Lord Birkenhead’s 
article on women’s capacity for public life. Mr. Glad- 
stone would have plainly called such an article an act of 
dislovalty to the Cabinet. 
* * * * 

On Wednesday Sir Austen Chamberlain announced 
that Mr. O'Malley's resignation from the Foreign Otfice, 
which was demanded after the * Franes 
Mr. O'Malley would be 
return after a year with a serious loss of seniority. 


generous 


case, would 
allowed to 
We 
understand that the Prime Minister and Sir Austen were 
convinced of the justice of this step, believing that the 


not be accepted. 


sentence on Mr. O'Malley was relatively too severe, and 
that there had been fact 
had led to unnecessarily stringent isms in 
Report of the Board of Enquiry. 


which 
the 


misunderstandings of 


criti 


We much regret to record the death of Lord Eversley 
at the ave It was dillicult to believe that 
one whom much younger men found invidiously strong 
and active till quite recently Lord 
Russell's Ministry of 1865-6. Mr. Shaw-Letevre, as 
he was then, made his first speech in the House of 
Commons in 1863, when he spoke on the fitting-out 
in British ports of the * Alabama and other Confederate 
In his old age he told a corre spondent of the 


of ninety-six. 


was a member of 


cruisers, 
Times that it was the best speech he ever made. 
the first speech to be telegraphed in full to America. As 
a Gladstonian Minister, Mr. 
for his services as First Commissioner of Works: he was 
an enthusiast for his subject, which he studied 
seriously, and his taste in planning civic improvements 
Lord Eversley’s chief claim to 
public gratitude, however, was his warfare —it amounted 
to nothing less sometimes -on behalf of 
He was the founder of the Commons Preservation Society, 
and when people enjoy commons and such places which 
are now free for ever they would do well to remember 
that, but for Lord Eversley’s struggles, the attempt to 
enclose manorial spaces might have ended to the public 


It was 


Shaw-Lefevre was notable 


most 
was generally sound. 


opel spaces. 


disadvantage. 
* * * 7 

The feat of Captain Wilkins and Mr. Eielson, who flew 
more than 2,000 miles across the ice from Alaska to 
Spitzbergen, was amazing. They were not much more 
than twenty hours in the air, but they were storm-bound 
on an island for five days. When the aeroplane was 
starting again from the island Captain Wilkins had to 
push the machine and jump in while it was moving. 
Twice he was thrown off, and he must very nearly have 
been killed. Indeed, the margin between triumph and 
disaster was always very fine. The flight, however, was 
much better worth doing than some others which we call 
to mind. Captain Wilkins is a scientific explorer of the 
best sort; he takes profitable risks but avoids useless 
risks. He and his pilot in courage and self-possession were 
evidently a perfect combination. He reports that though 
they flew over a hitherto unexplored area they saw no 
new land. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100% x.d.; on Wednesday week 1022; a year ago 102%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91; on 
Wednesday week 92}; a year ago 86). Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 773 ; on Wednesday week 
77] 5 a year ago 76 &. 
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An Industrial Budget 


a comparable with Mr. Churchill's Budget 

for range and significance has been produced since 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909. Mr. Lloyd George 
chaotically embedded in the finance of 1909 a scheme of 
social reform and called his effort the People’s Budget. 
Mr. Churchill calls his latest Budget the Producers’ 
Budget, and that is strictly what it is—an ably directed 
and economical effort to set the essential industries of the 
country on their legs again and by so doing to reduce 
unemployment. 

From the very nature of the case this Budget, like Mr- 
Lloyd George’s of 1909, is political as well as financial ; 
it involves an overhauling of the whole machinery of 
Local Government. The working out of all the details 
will appear in separate Bills, and no one can yet say how 
far these details will be open to criticism. What we can 
safely say at present is that Mr. Churchill has chosen the 
general methods of helping industry with extraordinary 
discrimination and expounded them with a brilliance 
that captured the whole House of Commons. If the 
Opposition should impede the passage of this Budget 
merely because it is produced by a Unionist Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, they will do a very bad turn to their 
country and will never again be able to say with the least 
plausibility that Unionists have no constructive ideas 
and do not attempt in any positive way to solve the 
problem of unemployment. 

Should this industrial Budget do all that Mr. Churchill 
hopes of it, a considerable part of the Socialist’s occupa- 
tion will be gone; but that is no reason for an honest 
Socialist to oppose it. The parties which accuse Unionists 
of stupidity and want of faith and imagination are the 
last people who have the right to condemn a scheme from 
which the benefits will accrue slowly, though they ought 
to be immense and permanent. Mr. Churchill is not the 
man when he throws his bread upon the waters to keep 
hold of it with a very short but trustworthy piece of string. 
He looks far ahead; he has attempted no bribery by 
attractive remissions of taxation such as have often been 
resorted to by a Government nearing the end of its time. 
His only baits are extra allowances to Income Tax- 
payers for children and a small reduction of the duty on 
imported sugar—both of them benefits which carry their 
own justification. 

The soul of the Budgct is, of course, the enormous 
relief to the rates on manufacturing industry and agri- 
culture. We have so often discussed the question of the 
rates on industry, not only from the point of view of 
their sheer burden, but from the point of view of their 
anomalous incidence, that we need not survey the ground 
again. We are confident that if there is any magic 
formula for producing a spurt in industry it is to be 
found in reform of the rates rather than of any other 
class of direct taxation. As for agriculture, our views 
were satisfied to some extent by past remissions, but 
the entire abolition of rates on land and agricultural 
buildings is a logical culmination and is extremely 
welcome. For many years we argued—with little 
enough support—that the rating of agricultural land 
was an outrage, for it was really a rating of the raw 
material out of which the farmer produced his finished 
article. In some but not in all unions the manufacturer 
was rated on his machinery, but in every union the 
farmer was rated on the very means of production. 

Of course, it will be said by the Opposition that the 
effect of the abolition of rates on agricultural land will 
be greatly to increase the value of the land and therefore 
to enrich the landowners. The Opposition will go on, 


no doubt, to demand that instead of the new petro} 
and paraffin duties for raising funds for the relief of 
rates there shall be a fresh attempt at taxing site values, 
We can only hope that the Opposition will not be listened 
to; it is obvious that the ownership of agricultural 
land is not very profitable to anybody; and as for the 
taxation of site values as a means of raising money, 
even Mr. Lloyd George admitted years ago that the 
principle had failed. 

For years past the rates have been driving employers 
in the heavy industries, particularly, of course, in the 
north of England, to build factories in new places where 
they can escape the rates. The result for those who 
remain in the rate-burdened areas is that their case 
is worse than ever. They have to pay more than ever, 
The emigrants cannot be blamed, but the whole process 
is like a nightmare for irrationality. The factorics in 
the over-rated urban districts were originally put there 
for the simple reason that the site was highly desirable 
—it was near coal and near some great port. No remote 
district could be so desirable in itself—apart from the 
rates. Obviously the remedy is to do what Mr. Churchill 
is proposing. If the heavy industries can be brought 
back to life, the industrial future of the nation will be 
very bright, for, even while the “ heavies”’ have been 
languishing, all kinds of new trades, not dependent 
upon the proximity of great coal-fields, have been springing 
into life, especially in the south of England. If the 
heavy industries and the new industries can both do 
well we ought to be better off than ever. All this may 
sound too good to be true, but this is what Mr. Churchill 
has in his mind, and we are grateful to him for it. The 
remission of three-quarters of the existing rates will 
cause life to run through many valleys of dead bones. 

The basis of Local Government Reform, which Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain has already made familiar, is larger 
rating areas. The relief of the able-bodied poor will 
no doubt pass to the County Councils. It will be a good 
day for every large city when we can get rid of the 
principle that the contingent beneficiaries of Poor Law 
Relief vote their benefactors into office. All through 
the administration of Public Assistance, from the top 
downwards, money is allocated, not by elected but by 
appointed officials—until we arrive at the Poor Law. 
At the same time we ought not to be blind to the fact 
that though there have been countless abuses in the 
great towns, Guardians, particularly in country districts, 
have done noble work and have often put matcliless 
experience of social conditions at the disposal of the 
State. The knowledge and ungrudging labour of the 
parson’s wife, the doctor’s wife, and so on, ought by 
no means to be lost under the new arrangement. 

The Opposition is sure to demand that the whole 
relief of the poor shall be a responsibility of the Treasury 
and not of the County Councils. That is a most dangerous 
proposal. As completely as possible it would put local 
responsibility out of sight. Even as it is, there may be 
some danger in Mr. Churchill’s plan. Local expenditure 
will come more out of general taxes and less out of 
locally raised money. The public must see to it, there- 
fore, that local bodies are not composed mainly of men 
who have become indifferent to the amount of the rates. 

Other striking points in the Budget are the return to 
the old method of paying off the National Debt, the new 
mode of presenting the national accounts and the fusion 
of the Treasury note issues with those of the Bank of 
England, on which subjects we have commented in our 
“News of the Week.” 
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Finally, let us say a few words to the motorists. 
There will no doubt be an outery against the increase 
in the price of petrol, but the money has to be found 
somewhere, and Mr. Churchill, faced with the necessity 
of collecting money from those able to 
order to relieve those less able to pay, has fixed upon 
We not merely hope, but believe, that 
motorists in the mass will accept the new tax uncom- 


The 


rg xk first ballots of the French elections which took 
i place last put M. Poincaré in a 
most promising position. It scems almost certain that 
he will return to power with a large majority, and it may 
be that at the second ballots next Sunday he will even 


more pay in 


the motorists. 


Sunday have 


receive a sweeping majority. 
At the 


first ballots only those are elected who have an absolute 


A French general election is a long business. 
majority. At the second ballots a relative majority is 
enough. Naturally in constituencies where there are 
several candidates every conceivable kind of bargaining 
(some of it unprincipled) occurs between the two sets of 
ballots. for the 
serutin de liste disappointed most people, even many of 


The present scrutin d arrondissement 


its most enthusiastic supporters, and was accordingly 
abandoned—tends to encourage the haggling which is 
proceeding. It ties the deputy more consciously 


necessarily small community, and if it makes him 


now 
to a 
acutely aware of his obligations it also heightens in his 
supporters the sense of the hold that they have upon him. 
The attention of all is turned inwards upon the smaller 
unit instead of sweeping over a larger field. To say this 
is not to defend the scrutin de liste, which did not work well, 
but the old method now restored has also its disadvan- 
tages in such a country as France with its multitude of 
political groups. M. Briand vears ago uttered a cry 
rom the heart when he 
stagnant pools. 

When we write only 184 deputies have been returned 
for the 612 seats to be filled in the Chamber. These 
include 78 Republican Democrats, 56 Republicans of the 
Left, 16 Radical Socialists, 14 Socialists, 9 members of 
the Right and five Republican Socialists. It will be 
secn that the vast majority of those elected belong to the 
Centre and Right, but this fact must not be taken in 
itself as an index to the composition of the new Chamber, 


j described the arrondissements as 


as in France the absolute majorities at the first ballots are 
always obtained by the conservative parties. In the 
constituencies where there was no absolute majority the 
Socialists and the Radical Socialists made a poor show, 
but oddly enough—since that poor showing suggested 
a swing away from the Left—the Communists did 
well in some of the large towns. They have not, as yet, 
won a seat, but they may improve their position next 
Sunday. 

The most interesting question now is how the Radicals, 
Socialists and Communists will conduct their bargaining. 
In some constituencies a Socialist would certainly be 
returned if the Radical candidate would retire ; in others 
a Radical would certainly be returned if the Socialist 
would retire. Socialists, however, will probably let in a 
Communist rather than vote for a Radical. The relation 
between Socialists and Communists is a little like that 
between Liberals and the Labour Party here; it is 
possible that the Socialists will help a Communist, but 
unlikely that the Communists will have any truck with a 
Socialist. For the Communists are under strict orders 
from Russia, whence, it is said, they derive their money, 
as they undoubtedly derive their instructions. What- 


French 


plainingly in the national interest. The standard price 
of petrol on Monday was Is. O}d. a gallon. The new 
duty of 4d. a gallon will not bring petrol nearly up to 
the price at which it stood only two years ago, namely, 
Is. Tid. Besides, a chance will now be given to the home 
producers of motor fuel. It may not be fanciful to say 
that here is the small beginning of a new era for the 
by-products of the coal-fields. 


Elections 


ever may happen in such accom is certain 
that a Socialist would let in anybody rather than a 
member of M. Poincaré’s National Union. 

It is already safe to say that nothing like the old Cartel 
will reappear. Its financial performances thoroughly 
alarmed the careful French investor, that is to say the 
average Frenchman. In little more than two years 
between 1924 and 1926 the Cartel Government brought 
the rate of exchange down from 70 to 240. But that is 
perhaps an unfair way of putting it. A good Cartellist 
explains that there were many causes for the slump 
which would have operated whatever Government had 
becn in office. Let us say, then—to be on the safe side— 
that the rule of the Cartel Government coincided with this 
appalling collapse. 


nodations, it 


The limit set to the legal note issue 
was grossly exceeded; the debt to the Bank of France 
which had been temporarily reduced by M. Poincaré 
mounted up again, and, when the Cartel Government 
ceased to rule, the balance of a few thousands which they 
had found in the Treasury had been turned into a note 
issue of more than £120,000,000. 

At that point M. Poincaré formed his National Union 
Government, which drew upon all parties except the 
extremists of both wings. His object was, and has 
remained ever since, to be the of the franc. 
Intent upon his single task he so altered his attitude 
towards Germany that he became scarcely recognizable 
as the author of the provocative Riihr policy. Perhaps he 
was too busy with finance to have time for a dangerous 
foreign policy which requires at the least a very watchful 
anxiety, or perhaps he was really persuaded into a new 
frame of mind by M. Briand. Even if M. Briand’s 
persuasions were not so potent as is sometimes said, M. 
Poincaré was evidently enough of a realist to adapt 
himself to a coalition spirit. The perils of a forward 
policy against Germany, whatever the explanation may be, 
disappeared and M. Poincaré performed a prodigious feat 
of financial reconstruction. He modestly says that his 
work is not finished, and that his “ experiment ” must 
continue, but even now it is impossible to think of any 
other Frenchman who could have done what M. Poincaré 
has done with perfect clearness of vision and unwavering 
determination. 

In these circumstances foreign policy has not been 
prominent in the election campaign. The chicf issue has 
been whether M. Poincaré should be taken at his word, 
and be allowed to go on “ saving ” his country or whether 
the country is already safe enough for another Govern- 
ment to be allowed to take a hand and introduce those 
social reforms about which M. Poincaré has been purposely 
silent. It seems that the majority of Frenchmen have 
made up their minds that the country is not vet safe 
enough. Salvation must go on. M. Poincaré, who has 
become as much the master of one phrase as Cato the 
Elder, must be kept where he is. Few onlookers will 
dispute the wisdom of the electors who remember what 
it was like to look insolvency in the face two years ago. 
They are only displaying a natural instinct of self- 
preservation, 
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The United States 


After Thirty Years 


IV.—Prohibition (Ccntinued) 


i would be a mistake to suppose that a body 
of reformers all thinking alike were able to 
sweep public opinion off its feet in order to introduce 
Prohibition. That would not have been possible, dis- 
graceful though the records of the saloons had been. 
The truth is that searchers for national efficiency joined 
forces with the Temperance Reformers and the whole 
movement was inspired by the War spirit. 

If America could prove that Prohibition is workable 
she would unquestionably call a tune which every great 
industrial nation would have to sing—or else sing very 
poorly in the international competition. I cannot dispute 
that outside the cities, and particularly of course in the 
South and West, Prohibition is sufficiently well observed 
for the wage-earners to have increased their efficiency 
and either to have added to their savings or to have 
raised their expenditure (without loss to themselves) 
upon the amenities of life. It is not possible, however, to 
go all the way with the Prohibitionists who attribute the 
increase in the savings of the people entirely to Prohi- 
bition. Wages in the United States have risen by about 
30 per cent. since 1914. The savings would doubtless 
have increased without Prohibition. 

There are some employers and economists in England 
who are discussing the advisability of trying for Prohi- 
bition here on economic and industrial grounds. All I 
can say is “ Beware!” If it were safe to assume that 
Prohibition had only to be placed upon the Statute Book 
for it to be universally respected they would have a very 
strong case. But the American experience suggests that 
a statutory embargo is not an end but a beginning; it 
does not settle the whole question so that there is nothing 
more to be said. Later I shall give the evidence of 
Prohibitionists themselves on this point. 

In the most “ dry ”’ States it is too much trouble to get 
drink, or too high a price has to be paid for it, or most people 
have calculated reasons for desiring that the law should be 
obeyed. In the Southern States, for instance, it is felt— 
though such an argument would rarely if ever be used in 
print—that Prohibition is a strong weapon of defence 
for the white people against the negroes. In_ these 
States even people who do not dream of doing without 
their drink in private are enthusiastic supporters of 
Prohibition. Somebody has described the white people 
of the Southern States as “the hard-drinking, dry- 
voting South.” I asked an observant American friend 
if he thought there was any chance that a majority of the 
Southern voters would turn against Prohibition. ‘“ Not 
so long as they are sober enough to go to the polls,” he 
said with savage exaggeration. I think he was quoting 
the words of some public satirist. 

So far as I could judge there is no chance whatever of 
a repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. Proposals for 
getting rid of an amendment to the Constitution are 
almost bound to break down in face of the practical 
difficulties. It has been suggested that a_ national 
Referendum might open up a road to repeal, but the 
consent of Congress would be necessary for the 
Referendum. Even if the Referendum were sanctioned 
and gave a huge majority for repeal still nothing might 
happen, for a two-thirds majority of both Houses of 
Congress would be required before the proposal for 
repeal could be passed on to the State Legislatures. Then 
a majority of the members of either House in only thir- 
teen of the State Legislatures could prevent repeal ! 


Another proposal by those who are dissatislied with 
the results of Prohibition is that the Act should be 
nullified by the refusal of Congress to appropriate money 
for its enforcement. This method of formally making 
the law of no effect is no more likely to be adopted than 
any of the other proposals of a like sort. It is incon- 
ceivable that Congress would humiliate itself in this 
way. True, the amendment to the Constitution which 
gave votes to the negroes is completely stultified in the 
Southern States, but there is no fair comparison between 
that established manoeuvre and financial connivance by 
Congress in defeating one of its own measures. If it can 
reasonably be said that any scheme for changing the law 
is more promising than the others I think it might be 
said of the scheme for altering the definition of intoxi- 
eants in the Volstead Act. This could be done without 
touching the Eighteenth Amendment, though even then 
there would be a certain dose of humiliation. The idea 
is to substitute for the definition of intoxicating drink in 
the Volstead Act a definition which would in effect declare 
light wines and beer to be non-alcoholic. Mere make- 
believe! No statesman in the United States is at present 
willing to turn repeal into a cause. One has only to read 
the manifestoes of the Presidential candidates to see that 
they are all afraid of the question. 

It seems to me to be clear, then, (1) that the Prohibition 
law will stand, and (2) that it has appreciably reduced the 
total consumption of drink. Before I come to an estimate 
of the price—a terrible price, I think—which has been 
paid for such a “ success,” I should like to quote on the 
Prohibition side the words of that well-known social 
worker, Commander Evangeline Booth, of the Salvation 
Army :— 

** Applications for relief in our slum settlements are reduced 50 
percent. There has been a significant decrease of mortality among 
young children. It used to be a common thing for reports to reach 
us of babies killed through the unconscious actions of drunken 
parents, but not one such report has reached us during the past year. 
Our women oflicers, responsible for rescue work, bear testimony that 
their problems are simplified greatly now that the drink factor is 
largely eliminated. Wine-room or saloon-parlour seductions are 
rarely found. Our industrial-home managers bear witness that the 
old type of spineless, alcohol-soaked man is now phenomenal. Our 
relief department and labour bureaus contribute the same kind of 
evidence, and every phese of Salvation Army activity unites in 
extolling the prohibition law as beneficent in its results beyond all 
measure. 

I will now come to the price which is being paid 
in such social and political currency as I was able to 
examine with my own eyes. I do not pretend to have 
seen many persons drunk in America, but I saw more 
than I am accustomed to see here. Among well-to-do 
people the whole drink question seems to have become an 
obsession. Prohibition has called attention to drink, has 
advertised it, in strange and unexpected ways. Young 
people of the “ comfortably off” class desire to explore 
the mysterious and forbidden ground. ‘“ Why is it for- 
bidden ? Is there something attractive or dangerously 
delicious in a habit which cannot exactly be called 
wicked ? We had better find out.” The mystery is 
accordingly probed. Tales carried eastwards across the 
Atlantic about the heavy drinking of boys and girls 
scarcely out of their teens are generally gross libels, but I 
did notice that boys and girls, who if they drink anything 
ought to be drinking beer or simple wines, were drinking 
spirits. ‘The reason for this is that the bootlegger does 
not trouble about beer and not much about wine, except 
champagne. They are too bulky to smuggle. Accordingly, 
he deals almost entirely in spirits, 
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I talked to a very intelligent woman who was an excep- cent. of the people in a country were not only in favour 
tionally anxious mother, and she told me that she had — of Prohibition but were willing to r spect it in their own 
almost made up her mind to send her boy to Oxford or persons it would be possible to disregard the 10 per 
Cambridge instead of to an American University. She cent. or so of dissidents. But that condition was 
th was evidently approaching this decision with extreme obviously not fulfilled in America. It would be still less 
3 reluctance, but she said: ‘ I don’t want to stop the boy likely to be fulfilled here. 

drinking something. In fact, I think moderation is one I was careful to read speeches made by well-known 
ie of the things he ought to learn. But I cannot bear to Prohibitionists while I was in America. What struck me 
be think of him drinking the only things he can get to drink — with particular force was that the Prohibitionists, in spite 
a here.” of all that has happ ned, regarded the real fight as in 
‘. Meanwhile the bootleggers are establishing a tremen- front of them. Yet they spoke not merely with enthu- 
m dous vested interest. Millions of money are tied up in siasm but with confidence. This was a revelation to me. 
* their illicit trade, and one and all they naturally vote for QOutwardly at least they appeared to be quite unaware 
- Prohibition. that they were making a gloomy admission. Their argu- 
ee Another part of the price paid is widespread dis- ment was that the Statutory basis for Prohibition gave 
‘ respect for the law. Part of the Civil Service and a larger them a spl ndid starting-p int, and that it was now the 
fe part of the police forces are corrupted. And Prohibition duty of all Prohibitionists to convert the nation: the 
© introduces a class distinction; the comparatively rich Jaw, you see, was by no means a goal attained, as we 
a drink easily and safely, while the poorer people cannot — should think of it here, but a starting-point. 
it afford to get any drink except something of doubtful For instance, Miss Anna Gordon, the President of the 
n purity. This distinction does not seem to weigh heavily World Woman's Christian Temperance Union, said : 
" upon anybody at present, but if the United States should It is foolish to talk about the results of * the trial’ of Prohibition 
in ff Pass into period of industrial depression the grievance hich wr have iad in the past cult years Prohibition will no 
a might become very real. of victory which we raised over the Volstead Act were a ps 
Pr Prohibition, according to the usual ease for it, ought sk al ae Ag rong! ae only tte a . — to —— ~ 
t to be reducing crime. I should think that in many parts mec eS ee ae Pa ee ne oe 
d it must have done so, but the sum of American crime Similarly Dr. Cherrington, Chairman of the Education 
t has been greater since the introduction of Prohibition Department of the Anti-Saloon League, said :— 

than ever before. There cannot be any single cause. The “The past is safe. The real problem has to do with the pre 

War is said to have had certain evil psychological results and future. Enfor liciency, the strictest of 
= which are not apparent here, perhaps because our country ~ ewer i I a Saegeso 
ts passed far beyond the point of satiety in violence. How- — emphasis was on « he last rs the g sis 
” ever that may be, the multitude and the cheapness of poe ents = aid : tute egos 
1 motor cars in America have presented the bandit with an aes tal 2 the di Seiki but ‘ sk anon the ve.” ~ 
al instrument of his craft of which the full use was not dis- Prohibition can be accepted only as a self-denving 
-" cove red till recently. ordinance. It cannot be enforced on a considerable pro- 

Prohibition means (as I believe the Bishop of Durham portion of people who are unwilling. It is therefore mad 

. said) that positive law has invaded a region where positive to attempt Prohibition unless the will to make the 
- law ought not to be. The function of private judgment — sacrifice is practically universal. 
h has been usurped. No doubt if something like 90 per J. B. Atkins. 
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: The Week in Parliament 


of the note issues, and the new form in which the national 
accounts are to be presented. Some _ well-deserved 
cheers greeted Mr. Churchill's account of the radical 
economies he has been able to effect in administration, 
and the proposed reduction of the Civil Staffs. 

But it was the overwhelming attack upon our existing 
system of local rating, its inherent viciousness, and its 
dire results, that stirred members in all parts to enthus- 
iasm. This was the most striking and dramatic passage 
in the whole speech, and amply repays the closest study 
on the part of all those who are interested in modern 
economic and political developments. The announcement 
that the scheme of rating relief would not come into 
operation until next year evoked some Labour jeers and 
induced the Chancellor to warn Labour members that 
if their “intemperate and precipitate mood” was a 
true indication of their subsequent attitude towards 
a vast scheme of constructive social reform, then “ we 
will advance against you with the utmost vigour.” 

The introduction of a little heat into the proceedings 
did no harm, and the Chancellor soon resumed the 


ee 


even tenour of his way ” and continued to stride down 


ur 
_ A Producers’ Policy 
a“ PACKED House assembled on Tuesday to hear 
d + Mr. Churchill inaugurate a Producers’ Policy 
ss which must now be regarded as the basis of the Unionist 
4 Party's programme for the future, and which will certainly 
At dominate the political scene for several years to come. 
“0 The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke for over three 
hours, and the range and sweep of his observations, 
i coupled with the grasp he maintained throughout upon 
2 the central and dominant theme, evoked spontaneous 
wr and widespread admiration. As is his custom, he 
ve martialled and deployed his argumentative forces with 
# rare skill. But upon this occasion, owing to the number 
a and importance of the subjects with which he dealt, 
is and the magnitude of the issues he raised, it may be 
A said that he excelled himself. The construction of his 
" speech was masterly in the extreme; the argument 
I closely knit throughout: the delivery forceful and 
ie convincing. It was an oratorical triumph, in certain 
a aspects greater than any he has hitherto achieved in 
< this Parliament, and probably in the whole of his political 
t career. . . 
¥, The House listened with subdued interest to that 


section of the Budget Statement which dealt with the 
establishment of a fixed debt charge, the amalgamation 





the main highway of his theme. 
The fuel tax of 4d. a gallon to be imposed at once 
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reduced those who had been inclined to regard the 
proposals as nebulous to thoughtful silence. And, with 
that, members were dispatched to the smoking-rooms 
for a brief rest and some much-needed refreshment. 
They returned dazed, but fortified, to find Mr. Churchill 
outlining with evident zest a gigantic scheme of rating 
relief and reform, far exceeding in scope and magnitude 
the wildest expectations. After this the increase in 
children’s allowances (“ another application of our general 
policy of helping the producer”) came as a welcome 
diversion, and members returned home to well-earned 
dinners, somewhat stunned, but not unhappy. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that this Budget 
is by far the most important and ambitious since 1909. 
As I stated at the beginning, it does not merely make 
financial proposals. It inaugurates a_ policy. This 
policy will be the main issue at the next election. And 
to it the Unionist Party is deeply committed, and, it is 
already clear, gladly committed. It has returned to its 
first love—the producer—after a separation which in 
the opinion of many of its supporters has lasted far 
too long. For the essential merit of this policy is that 
it strikes a juster balance not only between road and 
rail, but between producer and rentier. 

Upon the details of the scheme which underlies the 
wide policy of relief to the producer as such, I do not 
propose now to dwell. The object, according to the 
Chancellor, is to impart a real stimulus to the basie 
industries and to production generally. There seems 
little doubt that that object will be substantially 
achieved. There is hardly a single major aspect of our 
economic problem upon which Mr. Churchill did not 
touch, but there are some phrases which are worth 
rescuing before they are lost among the many proposals 
of the scheme. ‘“ The opportunity of rate relief ought 


Open-Air 


FYNHE first open-air school was established in a pine 

wood near Charlottenburg. It was a sort of 
hospital school for delicate children who were unable, 
on account of physical weakness, to profit by the curri- 
culum of the ordinary schools. On August Ist, 1904, 
this Forest School, as it was called, originated a new 
method of education. 

This was quite unrecognized at the time, as the school 
was essentially a hospital rather than a school. Now, 
after nearly twenty-four years, the open-air school method, 
which had its rise in the necessity for providing 
some sort of lessons for sick children while their bodies 
were receiving treatment, is developing into a system 
of education applicable to all children. 

True education is the balanced development of body, 
mind, and spirit ; this is just what the open-air school 
achieves. It definitely challenges the “ cram and exam ” 
methods of education, and although the progress of the 
movement has not been as rapid as it might have been, 
there are indications, nevertheless, that we are on the 
eve of a quicker advance. When he inaugurated 
the new open-air school at Wolverhampton, Lord 
Eustace Perey spoke emphatically in favour of the 
open-air school for all children. 

This is also the view of the Spectator. We hope that 
the day of the child-cage school is nearly past. On 
the other hand, we do not consider that any sort of a 
shed is good enough for an open-air school. On the 


contrary, we want to see the open-air school-room an 
even prettier and more comfortable place than the best 
type of closed scheol-room at present in existence, 






to be used by every depressed industry to set its house 
in order. In coal, cotton, iron and steel, very great 
efforts, quite apart from any outside assistance, are 
needed at the present time. . . . Capital and Labour 
should take occasion by the hand and endeavour to turn 
a substantial aid to permanent effect.” 

The importance of these sentiments cannot he 
exaggerated, and should not be overlooked. Taken as a 
whole, the scheme is welcomed by the Unionists, and jis 
not unpopular with the Socialists. Mr. Lloyd George 
will try to get some votes out of it if he can. 

A criticism that has reached me from several quarters 
is that all productive industry is not placed on the same 
footing. Under the present arrangement, 
immense reductions will be obtained, the most depressed 
industries will still pay the highest rates. This is a 
matter of detail, but it is not unimportant. A solution 
of the problem may be reached during the discussions in 
the House which will now begin. But if it is found 
impossible to secure equal treatment for all industries, 
the complete derating of productive industry will 
probably be pressed for when the country’s finances 
render it possible. Such a suggestion would have been 
laughed out of court a week ago. The fact that it can 
now be entertained is some indication of the magnitude 
and even audacity of the scheme already adumbrated. 
Of the principal actor in Tuesday’s drama, this much 
may be said, that by providing his party with a broad, 
constructive policy, by launching a_ brave 
designed to hasten the solution of our gravest industrial 
problems, and, by lifting political controversy on to an 
altogether higher, and a national, plane, Mr. Churchill 
has added one more—it may well be the greatest—to 
the many and distinguished services he has rendered to 
his countrymen, WarcHMAn, 


Schools 


If this be done, the open-air school movement wi!! 
continue to advance, but if teachers and children a 
provided with uncomfortable and unlovely sheds in 
lieu of school-rooms the movement will receive a serious 
set-back. Indeed we have heard of a 
Australia where just such a set-back arose from this 
very cause. 

True there are a few born teachers who can do wonders 
under any circumstances, but they are not in the majority, 
and we have to provide for the average rather than the 
exceptional teacher. This does not mean that expensive 
and palatial school buildings are necessary—quite the 
opposite. By the exercise of a little care in the design, 
and the judicious use of paint, the most temporary of 
open-air structures can be made pretty and attractive. 
Then, too, the school surroundings are of the utmost 
importance, and much can be done with flowers, shrubs, 
and neatly shaven lawns to compensate for any lo: 
of architectural impressiveness. In our opinion tlic 
best feature of the new Derbyshire open-air schools is the 
central courtyard with its ornamental ponds, grecn 
lawns, and shrubs. 
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To-day, as never before, the need of the human body 
for a full measure of sunlight is recognized. The furniture 
of the open-air school, therefore, must be light and 
portable so that, whenever the weather is fine, lessons 
may be done out of doors. As to heating, cold is not 
harmful to children, provided they are well fed, and, as 
we know, delicate children improve in an almost miracu- 
lous manner in the coldest of open-air schools. Yet, 
human nature being what it is, we consider that, for the 
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present at any rate, the open-air school should be 
ywrovided with some means of artificial heating. 

The public mind is slow to move; and the open-air 
school is treated to-day with the same suspicion which 
yesterday was bestowed upon the open-air sanatorium. 
It is interesting to compare the early reception of the 
open-air treatment of consumption with the reception 
of the open-air school to-day. George Bodington was 
the first to employ open-air treatment for tuberculosis. 
He wrote regarding his method in 1840. “Cold,” he 
said, “* is never too intense for a consumptive patient. 
The apartment should be kept well aired so that it 
resembles the pure air of the outside; pure air being 
used in the treatment as much as_ possible.” This 
statement startled not only laymen but medical men as 
well, and, like all revolutionary ideas, reacted upon its 
Bodington was maligned and spoken of 
as being insane, and so bitter was the persecution on the 
part of the medical profession that the patients were 
afraid to stay in his institution. To-day the open-air 
treatment for tuberculosis is fully established and 
appreciated by everyone, but the idea that schools should 
make the fullest use of the open air is yet far from being 
universally accepted. The advocate of open-air schools 
is not, indeed, like the unfortunate Bodington, regarded 


originator. 





as insane, but he is liable to be looked upon as a crank. 
In another important respect too the position is different. 
In 1840 Bodington was opposed by the medical profession ; 
in 1928 the medical profession welcomes the open-air 
school. 

Doctors as a body may be taken to be in favour of 
certainly all those who have studied 
the question. Sir George Newman, the Principal Medical 
Officer to the Board of Education, has written in his 
1921 Report : 


past ten years in my reports on the remarkable benefit, 


open-air schools 


*Emphasis has been laid during the 


both physical and mental, secured to school children 
by the provision of facilities for receiving organized 
instruction in the open-air 
great importance and wide application.” 

Nearly every type of delicate child will benefit by being 
kept at school in the open air. Why, then, need we 
fear ill results from a like treatment of healthy children ? 
It is high time that Education Authorities throughout 
the country took heed of Sir George Newman's opinion 
that open-air methods 
and the normal child.” 

We still need more remedial 
children, but an equally pressing need is that all new 


schools for normal children shall be open-air schools. 


a form of special school of 


‘are applicable to the abnormal 


schools for delicate 


The Diminishing Road 


N certain quarters, it has become the fashion to say 
that there is no longer any conflict between Science 
and Religion, On the other hand, in a recent volume 
which, for all its brilliance, is comprehended only too 
completely by the darkness, Mr. Julian Huxley aflirms 
that the conflict between Science and Religion is now 
approaching its acutest stage. The contradiction is only 
another illustration of the intellectual chaos of the present 
day. 

Anglican leaders, like Dr. Barnes, in their anxiety to 
prove themselves men of broader mind and better taste 
than the unfortunate Bishop Wilberforce, have been 
embracing the chimpanzee with a passion that is almost 
indecent, and have been cagerly claiming the very intimate 
relationship that Huxley repudiated. ** Our first cousin,” 
they cry enthusiastically, though the most thorough- 
going evolutionist of the sterner sort can find no more 
scientific justification for this telescoping up of vast 
periods of time than he can find for supposing that the 
world was created in six days. These religious leaders, 
and some recent men of science, with a deplorable lack 
of precision in the expression of their meaning, are 
reimposing, in the name of “ evolution,” another and 
a cruder form of the Miltonie legend upon a world that 
has been taught to bow the knee at the very name of 
It is a cruder legend, for it has none of the 
Milton was quite 


Science. 
symbolic value of the older story. 
definite about the defects of his “* process of speech” in 
relation to the of God. Man is no 
more a:first cousin of the chimpanzee than he is a third 


‘immediate acts ” 


cousin of the porpoise, or a nephew at five removes of 
the giraffe, or a distant connexion by marriage of the 
black-bectle. 

tI view of the almost unthinkable periods of time 
required for the development of all those different forms 
of life, the terms of intimate relationship of which 
some of the Anglican leaders are so enamoured are far 
more misleading than anything in Genesis. While certain 
men of science are bevinning to talk with clerical voices 
and seem to think that the religious sense can feed on 
that, these leaders are beginning to talk with the menacing 


note of nineteenth-century materialism: ‘ We advise 





you not to be too sure that science cre long will not be 
able to create life, and perhaps intelligence, in the labora- 
tory.” “ Eternal life has nothing to do with duration. 
It is a state of mind.” So far as the human race is 
concerned, it is apparently a very transitory state; 
and, in this new wriggle away from the idea of permanence, 
the world is losing something that its greatest spirits 
once counted as far more certain than anything on this 
ephemeral planet. The irony of the situation is that 
the surrender of the religious leaders to agnosticism 
has inspired their opponents with no compunction, but 
rather with a desire to press the advantage home, and 
take no prisoners. Moreover, the anxiety to chant: - 
* At the name of Science every knee must bow,” 

has no real relation to the love of truth. In many cases 
it is merely a new form of intellectual pride. The 
idea of the personality of God is the creation of man, Says 
Mr. Julian Huxley. And what else are the ideas of 
Of the universe as a self-running machine, 
for instance? The truth or falsity of those ideas is 
not settled by their origin. 

The plain fact is that, in recent years, in every depart- 
ment of thought, we have been following a diminishing 


Science ? 


road which eventually runs out into nothingness. Science, 
in direct defiance of its own first axiom, has everywhere 
been explaining the greater by the less. Darwin’s theory 
of evolution in almost every detail scems to be true as 
far as it goes, but it omits by far the greatest factor in the 
process. Some of the Anglican leaders who accept that 
theory seem to think that there is great virtue in the word 
*“ gradual’; as if the production of Beethoven or the 
works of Shakespeare out of the gaseous matter of which 
the planet was once composed were explained by the 
‘ oradualness ” of the process. No theory of evolution 
has explained anything. 
have a cloud of gas, and at the other end we have West- 
minster Abbey, with all that it implies, and we say that 
all this has grown up out of the action and re-action of the 
chemical elements in that original cloud of gas, without 
any deeper Power moving through, directing and inspiring 
It is not enough to place this Power in 

at present, are outside the recognized 


At one end of the process we 


the process. 


regions which, 
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reign of “law.” In their anxiety not to repeat former 
mistakes the religious leaders have become blind to the 
strength of the positions which they are abandoning ; 
and, on every side, the world is losing its highest values. 
Science tells us that all matter is composed of infinitesimal 
planetary systems of electrons and protons. Magnify 
in imagination the human countenance you love best till 
it appears to you as a Milky Way of such systems, and 
you will have lost all its real values, and everything that 
can speak through human eyes. Incidentally, you will 
have lost the material world also. It is along this dimin- 
ishing and descending road from the greater to the less 
that Science is leading us, with perfect truth so far as its 
own particular results are concerned, and in exactly 
the same way it is losing the religious significance of the 
universe. But it seems to be forgotten that all roads 
go in two directions. There is also the ascending road 
from the less to the greater, in which alone true explana- 
tions can be found. 

The highest that we know here—indeed, the only 
reality of which we have immediate knowledge—is that 
of personality. Science claims that human personality 
is more and more controlling nature. Supreme person- 
ality, we may therefore suppose, would have supreme 
control in every detail. The Highest Reality of all, in 
which all the explanations reside, if the human intellect 
were capable of discovering them, cannot be less than 
personal. We cannot identify God with a universe in 
which nothing is self-sufficient, or its own explanation. 
Behind all these contingent shadow-shows we are driven 
at last by inexorable logic to that which is its own ex- 
planation, and is sufficient to itself and all that it has 
produced. When we ask what the attributes of that 
Being must be, we are forced to believe that they are 
above reason and beyond nature as it is known to science. 
What is this, after all, but the Super-natural Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible, 
of whom the Nicene Creed tel.s us, and whom St. Augus- 
tine found, not in the discourses of the Platonists, but 
in the voice of the Supreme Personality, infinite in 
perfection, speaking to what was highest in his own 
personality, and saying, “‘ Come unto Me”? 

It is when Science turns her face in this ascending 
direction that she wears the impassioned expression which 
is poetry, reflects in her face the glory of the Divine 
Centre of the universe, and cries, with Pasteur, “ O 
salutaris hostia!” It is along this road that poet 
after poet has become aware of a real Presence :—- 

““A Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns . . 
A motion and a Spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought.” 

You are enabled, then to see, not electrons and 
protons in the human countenance, but the expression 
of the human affections; and in external nature :— 


“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
A heaven in a wild-flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of the hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 


‘ b] 


Even the most “scientific” of the bishops would 
hardly repudiate this claim, with regard to a real Presence 
behind the “ accidents ” of the smallest particle of the 
material universe. Seen rightly, the very existence of 
the smallest grain of dust is an inconceivable miracle, 
an impossibility that has somehow haspened, where, 
logically, there should be nothing at all. It seems more 
than a little odd, therefore (if they believe what they 
say they believe), that, in the special circumstances of 
the Eucharist, religious leaders should condemn as a 
necessarily foolish superstition the one public recognition 
of this ultimate and miraculous fact; a little strange 
that they should loosely brand as “a magical process ” 


the one common approach, “ not vaguely and in the 
void, but here and now,” through definite, concrete, 
localized instances, to the Spiritual Reality behind the 
veil; and that, while they are ready to follow all the 
interwoven spells of the late Professor Bradley (for that 
is a matter of intellectual pride), they should particularly 
repudiate the profoundly vital and triumphant analysis 
of Appearance and Reality, “ wherever the Sacrament 
of the Body broken, the Blood shed, is offered, received 
and pleaded,” in what even Carlyle called the * one 
relic of religion now left in Europe.” 
ALFRED Noyes, 


Mr. Spectator at the Zoo 


FYFXHE Spectator and the London Zoo, if we may apply 

the word to years not days, are twins. They were 
both born in 1828, the Zoo, whose birthday falls this 
week, on April 27th, being the elder by a few months ouly, 
They therefore started life with at least one interest in 
common ; and the Spectator was not slow to become aware 
of the existence of its twin. 

A month after he was born, Mr. Spectator got news, 
probably through the Zoological Society, of a Strange 
Siamese Lizard, “a disgusting reptile domesticated in 
Rangoon,” of which he writes: ‘* This lizard, like the 
ferret, never lets go its hold without tearing out a picce 
of the flesh with its teeth. It utters a cry much resembling 
the cackling of a hen, followed by a clear sound of tuk-kee, 
which cry may be heard at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile.” In November, the Zoological Society is mentioned 
by name, Mr. Spectator noting, under “* News of the 
Week,” that “the King has presented to this Society a 
pair of remarkable dogs, brought from the mountainous 
parts of Nepaul about two months since. They are of the 
stiff mastiff breed, having an extremely pendulous lower 
lip, with singularly small eyes. These, together with a 
specimen of that rare animal, the chinchilli, the only 
one ever brought alive to this country, with some curious 
foxes, presented by the Hudson’s Bay Company, are now 
attracting the attention of the naturalist, at the Socicty’s 
garden in the Regent’s Park.” This lively interest in 
the Society’s garden at the Regent’s Park has, as our 
readers know, survived. We have no doubt that, if we 
were to look up the issue of June, 1837, we should find 
the arrival of the first orang-utan duly chronicled, with 
some remarks as to this Outlandish Hairy Red Ape’s 
curious habit of looking uncommonly like Homo sapicns 
when he eats. Similarly, London’s first hippopotamus, 
arriving in the year 1850, must undoubtedly have evoked 
a comment. To-day Mr. Spectator still visits and writes 
about the Society’s garden whenever he has an excuse 
to do so. 

Of course he made a point of going on his twin’s 
birthday. 

We—to resume the editorial manner—do not perhaps 
see eye to eye with the Zoo on all points nowadays. 
Like the little boy whose favourite Zoo animal was the 
cat in the gatekeeper’s lodge, because it was not behind 
bars, we feel a sense of guilt in watching tigers and timber 
wolves ceaselessly turning and twisting in their small, 
inadequate dens. We think the Zoo would do well to 
exclude the great soaring birds, eagles, ravens, altogether 
from their lists. The sight of such exquisite little creatures 
as the Javanese Fairy Bluebird, the Ruby-throated 
Warbler, or the Golden Hangnest—birds whose very 
plumage holds the colours of the open skies and of glowing 
tropic sunsets—in cages only a foot or two long does not 
gladden us as it is intended to ;_ it depresses us immeasur- 
ably. But, on the other hand, we should be the first to 
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congratulate the authorities for what they have done and 
are still doing to make the lives of the creatures under 
their care healthicr and happier. If birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and fishes find life bearable anywhere in captivity 
they do so at the London Zoo. 

The improvements within recent years have been great. 
The monkeys now recline in an atmosphere of ultra- 
violet rays and in consequence have become even more 
intolerably insolent than ever ; they know we are suffering 
from an inferiority complex as we look at them. The 
fish, as a contributor described recently in these columns, 
live in beautiful rock-pools where sharks and secretly 
barbed may-flies are unknown. Since then the reptiles 
have been moved into comparatively palatial quarters ; 
alligators lounge all day in an Egyptian heat-wave, with 
the Blue Nile—or a very fair likeness of it—winding away 
into the distance beyond them. Tree monitors and 
iguanas—creatures which Mr. Spectator, writing in 1828, 
might have described as reptiles of a most foul and odious 
aspect—luxuriate in humid river-beds and have nothing 
to do but eat, sleep, and bite each other's tails. The 
Komodo Dragon looks contented enough; no amount 
of study can suggest to us what is in this utterly loathsome 
reptile’s mind. And now it is the birds’ turn. 

The sun-loving birds have been cleared out of their old 
slums and are now in process of being moved into an 
airy bright house where they can use their wings and sing, 
when the English sun is not shining through their top- 
lights, in the blue glow of powerful electric lamps directed 
with an effect of tropical sunlight on white walls. Some 
of these birds are already installed; bulbuls, tanagers, and 
barbets flit and perch in a great roomy cage—but cage 
is an unfair word for it—with a little lake below them in 
the sand. Toucans with their huge yellow beaks have 
room to flop top-heavily about and look wise to their 
hearts’ content. The racket-tailed Drongo—a most 
disreputable-tailed Drongo this one—sits and makes 
bubbling blackbird music in his throat. Soon the outdoor 
aviaries will be completed, and the hardier jungle birds 
will be seen sparkling like moonstones and emeralds and 
opals in the London daylight. Every comfort is being 
prepared for them. But there are still those rows of 
small dull cages down the sides of the indoor aviary where 
the Solitary Cuckoo from Uganda, those lovely atoms the 
American bluebirds, and a host of others live with scarcely 
room for a clear stretch of their wings. We hope this new 
bird house is only one of the first results of a completely 
new outlook in the treatment of captive birds. 

We can, however, and will, end on a note of optimism. 
It is only within a very few years that all these changes 
for the better have been made; such a rate of progress 
makes it clear that the Zoo animals are in good hands. 
The scheme for a recuperating ground, a little open jungle 
in Hertfordshire, which is under way now, should lift a 
heavy burden from the lives of the larger animals. It 
will keep them fit and give them that taste of freedom— 
alas, that it is only a taste, but even so, we may suppose 
that they will enjoy it to the full while it lasts—without 
which many might become morose, and languish. It 
will, at least, give them a new world to explore and a 
respite from the everlasting stare of those appalling bipeds 
with buns. And who knows, it may even give the 
inhabitants of “Tring and Lilly Hoo” something to 
think about on dark nights as the Sussex bear has so 
merrily been doing this spring. In the event of anything 
so untoward occurring, Mr. Spectator would like to add 
his considered advice to that which was made public 
recently in regard to the bear ; if you meet a tiger roaming 
about one night on the Roman road to Wendover, do not 
attempt to corner it. It will bite you. 


The Life of the Fields 


7. meadows with their hawthorn walls, and their 

green floors whose pattern changes as one dominant 
flower succeeds another, are a new feature of the English 
landscape. They are new, that is to say, compared with 
the woodland and marsh and moor at the expense of 
which they were made, and the wild life of the country 
has not yet grown used to them. 

The old aristocracy of our fauna—the badger, fox, 
wild-cat, pine-marten and otter, the bittern, buzzard, 
raven, golden eagle and black grouse, and the swallowtail 
butterfly for example—belong predominantly to the 
forests and fens and unfrequented coasts, and have been 
losing ground steadily ever since the new-fangled fields 
appeared, although it was bitter persecution which 
in many cases proved the last straw. As the old fauna 
was driven back into smaller and smaller refuges, a partial 
vacuum was created. A type of country which had 
once been insignificant and supported a limited wild life 
expanded until it could claim, taking tillage and pasture 
together, three acres in four of English soil. The flora, 
mingled with adventurous alien stock, had little difficulty 
in keeping pace with its opportunities, but the higher 
animals found more trouble in adapting themselves, 
and to this day a large part of the country is as under- 
populated with these as it is with men on the land. 

If we look narrowly at the present inhabitants of our 
fields we can see that they are mostly colonists, and even 
form some idea of their earlier haunts. This is true 
particularly of the birds. The lapwing undoubtedly over- 
flowed from the marshes and moorland, or rather held its 
own when they were converted into pasture and arable. 
The house-sparrow, a hanger-on of man in the country 
as well as in the town, attaches himself to the buildings, 
farmyards, and cornficlds rather than the meadows. 
Skylark, corn-bunting, partridge, and yellow wagtail are 
genuine field birds, spreading from the native grassland 
of hills and river-levels. Chaflinch, robin, blackbird, 
throstle, and mistlethrush are pure woodlanders, which, 
together with the linnet, whitethroat, and yellowhammer of 
brambly gorse-commons, must make up more than half 
the ordinary farm population, Their conversion is very 
recent, having only been made possible by the hedges, 
and that of the mistlethrush, for instance, is still going on. 
In Germany, where the change was later in happening, 
there are observers still alive who can remember the 
whole course of their transformation from the time when 
they were purely forest birds. But with us the most 
notable example is the starling, which has become, through 
a successful adaptation to life in the fields, one of the 
most abundant British species. One has only to remem- 
ber that in the old order the starling filled an insignificant 
niche to understand how completely the face of the land 
has changed. In no conceivable circumstances, with the 
soil clothed in the way it is clothed now, could the starling 
be anything but a dominant form. It would need to be 
smothered again in reeds and interminable forests to 
reduce him to his former status. 

On a more limited scale, the black-headed gull has done 
the same, while the rook and jackdaw seem to have 
attached themselves so early to agriculture that how they 
existed in prehistoric Britain is not very clear. Both 
must have been rare birds then, as they still are over a 
large part of the Continent. In fact, there is no better 
way of realizing how artificial our farmland community is 
than by looking for its dominant forms anywhere except 
just the other side of the Channel. Not only is it a mere 
hasty improvisation of Nature, but it is quite a different 
improvisation from those which were made wherever 
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else, through the breaking up of virgin soil, a similar 
problem arose. It is true that there are far more 
“English sparrows” in America than there are in 
England—by rough calculations based on the census 
there are twenty times as many east of the Mississippi 
alone. It is also true that the starling is making rapid 
headway as an alien in the United States, and that over 
great tracts of country these two British forms are 
dominant. But the animal community is different, and 
their place in it is different also. 

The food of the starling in America bears little 
resemblance to his diet in England, and he is at present in 
the curious position of being useful to agriculture on one 
side of the Atlantic and injurious on the other. These, 
moreover, are exceptional birds ; the thrushes, rook and 
daw, robin, gulls and lapwing play no great part as birds 
of the farm in Europe as a whole. The balance of nature 
by which web-footed gulls of several species and the 
arboreal green woodpecker are pressed into service as 
supernumerary insect-killers in the field is a peculiar 
insular development ; our farm-birds, to an even greater 
degree than those of other countries, are doing work 
which they must find very strange. 

One looks vainly for that complex interdependence of 
the web of life which biologists call a food-chain ; rela- 
tions, of course, exist, but they are haphazard and 
makeshift, and there are enormous apparent gaps, only 
to be explained when we realize that England is another 
Australia. Environments have been altered much faster 
than the fauna can keep up with them, and fresh invaders, 
finding no checks devised for their repression, have run 
riot before settling down as dominant but orderly 
members of the new population. The Canadian pond- 
weed, which choked the waterways of England for a 
period and then relapsed into obscurity, was not 
uncharacteristic. 

The hedge, old as it looks, was not there to hinder the 
manoeuvres of Cromwell’s cavalry ; pasture and hayfields 
traversed by the rolling ridges of former cornlands are 
not many centuries older. In our sight England has the 
mellowness of age, but in a bird's-eye view she must 
appear as a bewilderingly new country, more completely 
changed than the prairies of the Middle West, and still 
in the throes of the resulting struggle for dominance—a 
struggle in which part of the old fauna has gone down 
and the rest is striving to hold at bay the invading 
hordes which have been pouring in from the arrival of 
the rabbit or the black rat to the modern onslaught of 
grey squirrel and little owl. E. M. NicHoLson, 


The Cinema 


[Tue Naro.eon Firm. Ar tne Gaumonr Parace, Panrts.] 


A visir to the Gaumont Palace in Paris is an experience. 
It is said to be the largest cinema in Europe, if not in the 
world, and accommodates 5,000 persons with ease. Curiously 
enough it is not patronized to any large extent by foreigners, 
but the French pour in and out of its doors every evening 
in a vast, eager, vociferous throng. 

The film of Napoleon's childhood, which is being shown, 
opens with the Revolution, and we see Marat, a revolting 
figure, in his bath, murdered by Charlotte Corday, a part 
taken by the wife of the producer, Abel Gance, who himself 
plays the part of the ferocious and cold-blooded Saint-Just. 
We see Napoleon first in prison in Antibes: a restless, 
impatient, beautiful figure. Slowly the story unfolds: the 
counter-revolution follows the revolution: the revulsion in 
the feelings of the people forces them to seek fresh leaders : 
the aftermath of violence, a starving populace in despair, 
is dragging the country into utter ruin, unless a leader can 
be found. Bonaparte, that astounding boy of 26, who has 


already employed his spare time by drawing up plans fur 
the conquest of Italy, is offered what is virtually the Dictator. 
ship, and accepts. ‘* Napoleon has stepped into history,” 
as the caption dramatically tells us. 

We watch his violent courtship of Josephine ; his marriave. 
when he keeps her waiting, having temporarily forgotten 
passion for his maps: or see him on his way to Italy, writing 
alternately orders to his Army and impassioned Jove-letters 
to Josephine: we see him reviving discipline and order in 
his starving, disorganized troops, and finally we leave him, 
a lonely, dominating figure, silhouetted against the sky, 
Italy spread out in a panorama at his feet. , 

Napoleon is the greatest of French films. The producers 
were fortunate in securing so fine an actor as Albert Dieudonné 
to interpret Napoleon. He has personality, fire, looks. It 
is true he is too tall and perhaps too good-looking for Napoleon 
as we think of him, but there is a remarkable similarity of 
feature. The Napoleon of the screen is a romantic and 
attractive figure ; he is also the traditionally forceful conqueror 
of history. 

During the interval Dieudonné himself comes on to the 
stage and addresses the audience. He thanks us with Gallic 
emotion for the reception he has been accorded: he tells 
us that for twenty-five years he has studied and pondered 
over the great figure he has at length had the courage to 
portray; he asks for indulgence for all his shortcomings, 
for he has, he assures us, given to his task ** tout mon coeur 
et toute ma foi.” 

It was interesting to see how much better a French film 
crowd acts than either an English or an American one. ‘The 
French are more naturally and more eagerly alive. And 
in Napoleon there are many crowds of many kinds to watch. 

The triple screen employed at the end of * Vers la Gloire” 
was new to me. Gance, the producer, felt the limitations 
imposed by a single screen and has invented a method of 
throwing three pictures in a line on the screeen simultaneously. 
It is used with admirable results to achieve panoramic effects, 
and certainly marks an adyance in the production of pictures 
on the grand scale, 

W. W. 


Gramophone Notes 


Tue great success of the Valkyrie records (His Master's 
Voice) has been well deserved. Doubtless those who own 
the larger types of gramophone will hear this performanc« 
to the best advantage, and the same applies to the Columbia 
recording of Sir Thomas Beecham’s much discussed perform- 
ance of Messiah. Such examples as these make it clear 
that the gramophone companies are thinking more and 
more in terms of big feats and big business, and the gramo- 
phone enthusiast who wishes to keep abreast of the times 
must accept these big feats in the spirit which produces 
them. Those who prefer smaller feats and smaller business 
must pass over the Valkyrie and Messiah. They will miss 
some admirable singing by Florence Austral, Schorr, Walter 
Widdop and Harold Williams, but their more fastidious 
tastes will probably be better satisfied by Tauber’s beautiful 
singing of Schubert's Winterreise (Parlophone, six 10-in. 
records, 4s. 6d. each), or again by Paul Robeson’s Negro 
Spirituals (H.M.V.), or by Elizabeth Rethberg’s singing of 
Elizabeth’s Prayer and Elsa’s Dream. This latter (Brunswick, 
8s.) is one of the very finest vocal records I have heard for 
many months. The phrasing is exemplary, each period 
growing from the last simply, naturally, and, as it ¥ere, 
inevitably. There is no searching after effect and yet the 
significance of the music in relation to the text is conveyed 
clearly and pointedly. For the same company, Alfred 
Piccaver sings the Siciliana from Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Questa o quella (5s. 6d.). Both these renderings suggest 
‘** opera in modern dress.” The delivery is so free and easy 
as to be almost casual. Turiddu might be singing in his 
bath. 

The records of the Two Black Crows (Columbia) have won 
deserved renown. Naturally we hear from various quarters 
that each successive instalment is less good than its pre- 
decessor, but I consider that nothing in the whole set is 
better than the * reciprocity * story recorded in Part 5. 

Wasi, MAINE. 
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The League of Nations 
Child Welfare 


(Dame Rachel Crowdy, with her varied international activities, 

hardly needs an introduction to readers of this page. No one 
knows more of Child Welfare, her chosen subject this week.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 
Ir was towards the latter part of the nineteenth century 
that public opinion awoke to the necessity of systematized 
child-welfare work. During the first few years of this 
awakening, a programme developed on national lines, but 
po efforts were made towards international co-operation. 
Strange as it appears to us in these modern days, when 
prevention seems to be of even greater importance than 
cure, the setting up of the first Juvenile Courts and the 
special handling of child delinquents in one or two countries 
may be said to have applied the spark to the train of inter- 
national action. The example of certain of the American 
States in establishing Juvenile Courts was soon followed in 
Australia and Canada and subsequently in other countries. 
Gradually the idea came to be accepted that Governments 
might learn something from the study of each other's methods 
and by co-operation. 

First came the Congrés des Patronages in Belgium, meetings 
of semi-official associations which dealt primarily with the 
after-care of prisoners of all ages. At these Congresses dis- 
cussions took place as to the particular type of child who 
might be considered as delinquent. Then Switzerland planned 
to set up a central office to deal with all aspects of child 
welfare from an international standpoint, and later the Belgian 
Government organized the first International Conference for 
the Promotion of Child Welfare at Brussels a year before the 
outbreak of war. In 1921 a second International Conference 
for the Promotion of Child Welfare was held in Brussels and, 
as a result of this Conference, an Association was founded to 
co-ordinate the efforts of those engaged in child welfare. The 
International Child Welfare work passed to Geneva in 1924. 

The Child Welfare Committee set up by the Council is one 
of the most recent Committees to be established by the 
League in connexion with its efforts towards social reform. 
One turns with relief to its work, for here is a clear issue. 
There is no primary question of destroying an existing and 
often unappreciated evil such as faces one at every turn in 
attempting to suppress the Traffic in Women and Children 
or the Traffic in Opium. The Child Welfare Committee 
aims at the creation of good social conditions for the child 
of every country. 

It has been a hard task to get * the international child ” 
adopted by the League, but he is established now as a 
protégé of the family of nations, and the fact that fifty odd 
States Members of the League have accepted responsibility 
for him gives him his birthright. 

The provision of better social, health and industrial con- 
ditions for the new generation must do much towards estab- 
lishing the peace of the world, for if the spectre of poverty, 
misery and ill-health stalks in the subconscious mind of the 
child of to-day, it will surely haunt the memory of the man 
or woman of to-morrow. Who will deny that the vagabonds 
of the world, the spreaders of dissension and the breakers of 
peace are drawn from the uncared for, the misunderstood 
and the unwanted ? 

At the meeting of the Child Welfare Committee held very 
recently in Geneva some interesting discussions took place. 
Controversy raged in the Committee round the subject of 
biological education for the young. Everywhere youth is 
asking for better instruction on the foundations of human 
relationship. Youth on every side is saying, “Teach us our 
facts right so that we may not find them out for ourselves in a 
wrong manner.” Everywhere, in every country, the necessity 
for the education of the adolescent in a better sense of its moral 
responsibility is felt. Yet, in spite of this fact, the Committee 
as a whole did not find it possible to make general recom- 
mendations on the necessity of such education. ‘ Was it not 
a mother’s duty alone to explain to her child the difficulties 
ahead of it?” was urged by the old school. By the new, 
* What is the position where parents will not or cannot give 


the necessary instruction? Is the child in these difficult 
post-War days to be left to sow its own field, with what may 
prove, in years to come, an unprofitable crop ?** No decision 
was taken by the Committee, but for the first time at an 
international governmental gathering there had been full and 
frank discussion of this thorny but ever-present subject. 

Time was given for consideration of a document prepared 
by the Secretariat, which set out the protective laws for the 
illegitimate child in various States. Old laws which have 
clung like dead burrs to the skirts of progress were examined 
in the light of day. They seemed almost fantastic to the 
listener ; such as a clause from the Civil Code of a Province 
of one of our Dominions. which states that the mother of an 
illegitimate child may only be given the right of tutoring that 
child if the application for her to do so is made by a bourd of 
seven male relatives! The other extreme is embodied in the 
old Dutch Common law of South Africa: ** No child is a 
bastard to its mother.” Perhaps nothing brought home to 
one so forcibly the difficulties with which the illegitimate 
child has to contend than this grouped presentation of facts 
which went to show that the illegitimate child is in som: 
countries still the responsibility neither of the father nor of 
the mother nor even sometimes of the State. 

If the Child Welfare Committee can, by its impartial 
presentation of such facts, create among the States Members 
of the League a public opinion in favour of improved legislation 
for the illegitimate child it will not have met in vain. ‘Two 
other burning questions of the day, recreation for the child and 
the adolescent and the effect of the cinema on the child, 
contributed to the interest of the Committee. 

In the course of the meeting new inquiries were proposed. 
One, the Committee recommended, should be carried out imme- 
diately, the other at a later date after more consideration had 
been given to the problems involved. The first of these studies 
would be to ascertain to what extent provision is being 
made for children who need protection against moral and 
social dangers owing to their surroundings and what results 
are being obtained by the various methods employed. It 
was foreseen that such a preliminary study would undoubt- 
edly lead, at a later date, to an inquiry on a much bigger 
scale. Seven or eight countries—probably Denmark, Germany, 
England, France, Czechoslovakia, Canada and the United 
States of America-—would be selected for study on the spot, 
and the Governments of those countries would be invited 
to afford facilities to the expert appointed. Voluntary 
organizations and any persons able to furnish useful infor- 
mation would also be consulted. 

The second inquiry, consideration of which was postponed 
to the coming session, was in connexion with a proposed 
extension of the investigation made recently by the Inter- 
national Prison Commission into Juvenile Courts and their 
auxiliary services. It was, of course, understood by the 
Committee that the two studies are so closely connected 
that they may ultimately become one. 

In addition to its work of documentation and research, 
the Committee has in course of preparation three draft 
Conventions, one for the repatriation of minors who have 
escaped from the authority of their parents or guardians ; 
another for the relief of minors of foreign nationality, and 
a third which deals with the execution of judgments relating 
to maintenance payable on behalf of children by persons 
responsible for their support who have deserted them and gone 
abroad. It is not the first time that efforts have been made 
to draw up such Conventions, but they are perhaps nearer 
to their fulfilment to-day than they have ever been. 

One thing alone seemed lacking to the Committee, and that 
was an Advisory Committee of Youth. Few things are 
jmpossible, and the day may not be far off when youth 
itself, working through this young League of Nations, may 
be called upon to advise on those things which most affect 
its happiness, its future and its well-being. 

Racuis BE, Crowpy, 
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Country Life 


DEFEATING SPRING FROSTS. 

The recurrence in the Aprils of °27 and °28 of a succession 
of hard frosts and cold winds has revived interest in methods 
of protecting blossoms, just as the wet summer revived 
interest in methods of drying and silo-ing crops. Systems 
of drying crops have beyond question come to stay. Recent 
experiments and experience in beth Britain and the United 
States make that more than probable. Scientific methods of 
control increase at an accelerated rate, and it is not unlikely 
that, as they are countering the evils of excessive wet, so 
inventors will deal with the worst feature of the English 
climate, the sudden and severe frost that frequentiy arrives 
in April, when the plums, pears, and peaches are in flower, 
and in May when the apples are in flower. 

* * * * 
*“ SMUDGES ” FOR FRUIT. 

One grower of fruit whom I used to visit in the neighbour- 
hood of Evesham kept by his bed an alarum connected to 
a thermometer. As soon as the temperature fell well below 
freezing point the alarum sounded, and the energetic fruit 
grower proceeded to his orchard, where he kept ready a 
number of “ smudges,” or ovens of a peculiar smoky fuel, 
which presently wrapped the trees in a thick protective 
pall of smoke. Experiments to the same end, just concluded 
by the horticulturists of the Ministry of Agriculture, have 
more or less proved that it is not feasible to raise the tem- 
perature over any large area of ground sufficiently to save 
the blossom; but the value of smoke clouds has not really 
been tried out. Blossom is sensitive over a very short period, 
so that if any method can be discovered, it should not involve 
great cost. Often enough a crop would be saved by pro- 
tection for a single night. The long succession of frosts 
experienced this April is very rare. 

* * * * 
WatTER VERSUS Frost. 

Cut foliage can be saved from frost in other ways. The 
leaf dies and blackens solely because it cannot take up moisture, 
not because its tissues are torn by the actual frost. I saw 

1any years ago a really marvellous demonstration of the 
use of this piece of knewledge to a scientific gardener. After 
and during a very severe May frost he watered with a rose 
watering-can alternate rows of his carly potatoes, which 
were many inches above the ground, leaving the others 
untouched. The work was done before the sun could reach 
the plants. A day or two later all the unwatered rows were 
black and wilted; all the watered rows were as nearly as 
may be unaffected. The proof was absolute. Inability 
to supply the lost moisture was the cause of the blackening. 
It would probably well pay the growers of early potatoes to 
use the sprayers, which are now almost a necessity, to spray 
their potatoes with mere water early every morning when 
five or six degrees of frost had been registered in the night. 

* * * * 

This April's frosts have done an immensity of damage to 
small fruit, peaches, plums, and pears, and to very early 
potatoes. One of the plants that rather surprisingly suffered 
greatly in appearance, though not so much in reality, was the 
rhubarb. Its great leaves turned from spring green to an 
autumnal yellow in the first of the north-westerly frosts, 
though it had endured successfully the barder frosts from the 
north-east. The same night levelled many flower plants, 
especially delphiniums and, yet more surprisingly, the young 
leaves of the ivy. The browning of the white petals of the 
p'ums was pitiful. Happily, the apples were far enough 
‘oack to be safe; and did not suffer as in last April, when 
tven unopened buds were sterilized by the cold. But that 
frost was beyond the records. It cven broke the eggs of 
ground-nesting birds. 

* * * * 
Tre Wiitewasiep Sear. 

llow often those whom we think to he enemies prove friends 
or at the worst harmless, when knowledge increases: tout 
connaitre cest tout pardonner. Dr. Collinge has proved the 
utility of many score of suspected birds, and of birds such as 
the owls and hawks that * keepers” have been persecuting 


from the earliest times. The latest enemy-turned-friend js 
the seal, an animal that has been rather mysteriously ip. 
creasing on both the West and the East Coast; but it is on 
the East that it has earned its notoriety, for fishing on the West 
is not the popular business it ought to be. Great numbers 
of them—to give a personal experience—gather to bask on 
the shallow sands that appear at low tide off the spit of the 
bird sanctuary at Blakeney in Norfolk. Whenever the fisher- 
men have a bad time they abuse both the tern and the seal, 
The first, they say, is artificially protected without consider- 
ation of the poor fishermen ; and the seals are now so clever 
and cautious that their destruction grows more and more 
difficult. The terns have been more or less whitewashed, 
and in any event they will continued to be protected ; but 
the help of the Ministry of Agriculture was asked and secured 
for the work of destroying seals. Happily the closest investi- 
gation of the feeding habits of the seals was made at the 
same time and the evidence of the anatomists of the victims 
is very much the same as Dr. Collinge’s evidence from castings 


of owls. It is stated in set terms that the seals do not appear 
to eat many fish. It is good news, and doubtless true ; but 
Dr. Collinge’s example ought to be followed to the end. He 


has told us of scores of species of birds just what they cat as 
well as what they do not eat. What are the principal 
foods of our seals? The evidence about them is mostly 
negative. 

* * * * 
Success oF SmMaLt-HoLpeErs. 

Pessimists on farming in England during the last year 
or two seem to have turned a deaf ear and a blind eve to 
the very salient success of many small-holders. Evidence 
of this prosperity is continually coming to the surface. I 
am told, by one who was present at a Lancashire meeting 
of small-holders, who are also ex-Service men, that they 
ridiculed, not without scorn, the universal groans of the larger 


farmers. They did not disbelieve the tale—the facts are 
too lamentably certain for that—but they contrasted their 
own satisfactory profits with the farmers’ heavy losses, 
and attributed the contrast, first to the farmers’ excessive 
attendance at markets, second to the selection of crops, 
The farmer chose to grow the crops that did not pay. and 


the small-holder the crops that did. There can be no question 
that petite culture, in the full sense of the word, has never 
paid better than during the period of deep agricultural depres- 
sion. There has been money in the little things most generally 
despised by the farmer: in poultry, for example, and rabbits 
and goats, in fruit and vegetabies and, not least, in flowers. 
* * * * 

TRANSITION IN AGRICULTURE. 

Many years ago a thoughtful little book was written. by 
a Times correspondent, called The Transition in Agriculty 
A good deal of it was merely descriptive, but the connective 
thesis was that the land would soon be used more and more 
for intensive crops, and less for corn and grass. He was of 
the school of Prince Kropotkin. Recent discoveries on 
the use of nitrogenous manures and the value of close grazing 
have, in some measure, restored the reputation of grass and 
so falsified one part of this prophecy, but the rest holds ; 
and England promises to be a country divided between dairy 
farms and petite culture. The whole social and econor 
trend of our civilization, with its decentralized factories, 
garden cities, and easy transport, gives and will give special 
opportunities to those who can produce foods locally con- 
sumed, and more or less free from overseas competition. 

* * * * 
2,000 SMALL-HOLDERS. 

Too few people realize how numerous the small-holdings 
are. Agricultural distress has been greatest in the Eastern 
Counties ; but it has not submerged the Cambridge small- 
holders. As recently pointed out by the County Land Agent, 
the Council has 2,000 acres under small-holdings in one 
single parish, most of them on land reclaimed from the great 
Soham Mere. Altogether the Council has 2,000 small-holding 
tenants, many of them dairymen, but they keep all sorts of 
stock and deal in all sorts of crops. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 

HOUSING QUESTION IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sin,—I am very glad that you have taken up with such energy 
and earnestness the Housing Question in London. We 
who have known the facts have tried for years to rouse the 
conscience of the community on the subject. The flooding 
of basement dwellings by the river has done something to 


THE 


make people realize the siate of things. 

You appeal to the Church to give a lead, and allude specially 
to Fulham. The moment the Fulham Report came out, 
within two days, I summoned to the Palace a meeting of 
leading citizens, including the Mayor and the party to which 
he belongs, and members of the Labour Party, and we formed 
at once a Housing Committee for the Borough of Fulbam. 
The next step was the formation of a Public Utility Society 
(The Fulham Housing Improvement Society, Ltd.), which 
now invites subscribers to lend money at 2 per cent., or 
We ‘have acquired a site at a cost of £2,500 


* decant ” those 


to take shares. 
for building flats, and hope in this way to 
ja the overcrowded quarters, and then rebuild on the same 
slum” dwellings. 

What is really wanted is a rebuilding of the slum dwellings 
all over London, as has been so well done in St. Pancras. 


site these * 


St. Pancras has seen that it can be done in such a way as to 
pay back the 2} 
ihe same people at the same rent. 

At another meeting, on the invitation of Miss Faithful, 
till lately Head of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, an ** Under 
Forty Club” has been started, to enlist the young in this 
problem, and a meeting of this Club has been already held at 
Lambeth and at Fulham Palace. 

Anyone who would like to lend us in Fulham money at 2} 
per cent., or take shares, should communicate with me at 
Fulham Palace, and I wiil tell him the name and address 
of the treasurer. I have started the Loan Fund with an 
investment of £100. I know that a similar Association has 
been formed in my old district of Bethnal Green, with its 
centre at the Oxford House.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

A. F. Lonpon. 


er cent., and what is more important, rehouse 
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Fulham Patace. SW. 6. 

BUY BRITISH GOODS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin— Your correspondent “* Conscience Stricken” uses the 
stock Free Trade argument to attack the slogan “* Buy 
British Goods,” and writes as follows :— 


The writer, as a conv ed Fre Trader. cannot see that the 

gyner has any choice except to take his payment. not in cash, 
| in the form of some British nutactured article or some 
British service. and that under wh circumstances any iniurv is 
de to British Trade.” , ei 


T agree that the “ Buy British Goods ” 
protection policy, and that his argument is applicable. I 
want to give him the explanation for which he asks. and to point 
out where he dees injury by unnecessary purchases of foreign 
It is generally agreed that imports into this country 
viz., by our own exports, by ou 


policy is a trade 


goods. 
are paid for in three ways, 
services in carrying goods for other nations, and by the 
interest on our investments abroad. The first two of these 
means of payment are beneficial to the country, but I suggest 
that the third is injurious to us, unless we are in the happy 
position of having no unemployment among our workers. 
When your correspondent makes unnecessary purchases 
abroad he helps to Jessen the demand for home-made goods. 
The result of this is that money that could be invested in 
increasing productive work at home is driven to foreign invest- 
ment. Itisthe interest on such money that pays for your corre- 
spondent’s purchase. He may not, indeed. upset the balance 
of trade; he cannot, indeed, injure our financiers and our 
capitalists—for they can invest their money anywhere in the 
world ; but he can and does rob the home worker of a job. 
This is the way in which he injures British trade—I am, 
Sir, &e., Bernarp Rocurorp, 
The Glen, Sunninghill, Berks. 


the Editor 


DEMOCRACY AND OUR 
SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—I write to correct an error made by your correspondent 
Mr. H.T. Wilkins in the article which you printed on April 14th, 
With his views on the proposed changes at Dulwich College 
I am in agreement, but his statement that the Parliamentary 
Labour Party has preserved “a silence of the dead ” on this 
question is completely untruc. 

The facts are that the question has been closely watched by 
us, and has been raised on no less than three occasions already 
from the Labour Front Bench. We shall probably raise it 
again when the Education Estimates come on. It was first 
raised as long ago as December 13th, when Mr. Ammon 
questioned Lord Eustace Percy on the proposed scheme and 
its effects on children from the elementary schools. I myself 
next wrote to Lord Eustace Percy and obtained an \ssurance 
from him that the scheme would not be sanctioned till Parlia- 
ment met in the New Year. At the beginning of the new 
session, on February 9th, Mr. Ammon and I both questioned 
Lord Eustace Perey again at some length and found his 
replies so unsatisfactory that Mr. Ammon gave notice, there 
and then, that he would seek an opportunity of raising the 
matter on the Adjournment of the House. This he did on 
March 14th, when he stated the case both clearly and forcibly, 
and drew a further, but still unsatisfactory, statement in reply 
from Lord Eustace Percy. 


OLDER PUBLIC 


In addition to our action in Parliament and the pressure 
exercised, in the same direction by the Labour members of 
the L.C.C., a considerable campaign of publicity and protest 
against the proposed scheme has been undertaken by the 
Labour Party in Camberwell, in which both Mr. Ainmon and 
I have taken part, and in the course we have pursucd we have 
had throughout the full support and sympathy of our Parlia- 
mentary leaders. Mr. Wilkins dees harm to a good cause by 
ignorant abuse of the only party in the House of Commons 
which has, in fact, defended it.—I am, Sir, «e., 


t 





House of Commons. 


THE N.F.U. AND BROADCASTING 

[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,— Our attention has been drawn to a letter in your issue 
of April 14th from the Secretary of the National Farmers’ 
Union. While we do not wish to take up your space for 
any controversial purpose, we should be 
should be left with your readers that broadcast talks on 
agriculture were arranged with less care and were of a less 
authoritative kind than talks on ot] 


her subjects. 


sorry if the impression 


In addition to the fortnightly bulletins for farmers prepared 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, there are important monthly 
talks by the inost expert speakers obtainable, arranged 
through the Ministry of Agriculture for England, and in 
Seotland in collaboration with the Scottish Board of Agricul- 
ture. These have included speakers like Professor Biffen, 
Mr. C. 5. Orwin, Sir Daniel Hall, Sir Francis Floud, Professor 
Leiper, Mr, J. A. Venn, and many others with special scientifio 
or practical qualifications. In Scotland, speakers have 
included Dr. Crews, Dr. Orr, Professor Montague Drummond 
and Professor W. Brown.—-I am, Sir, &c.. 

Hirpa Maruzson, Talks Dircctor. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, 

Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the SercTxror.] 
Sir,—In the letter which I addressed to you on April Sth, 
and you kindly published, I contradicted emphatically the 
allegation that we suggested to the B.B.C. that “all talks 
on agriculture should be first submitted to the N.F.U.,” 
and I told your readers precisely what transpired in our 
communications with the Corporation. May I point out to 
your correspondent who signs himself “‘ A Member of the 
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Royal Agricultural Society,” that he does not controvert my 
denial by quoting from the ill-informed criticism of the N.F.U. 
from which Sir W. Beach Thomas derived his inaccurate 
information ? 

Every live organization has its critics and the N.F.U. is 
certainly not immune in that respect. Your correspondent, 
with a little research, could doubtless have extended the list, 
which he has culled from the pages of the Countryman, of 
those who on occasion have criticized this or that phase of 
the Union's activities. But we want no better tribute to 
the success of the Union's efforts than has been paid by the 
Editor of the Countryman himself in his book on The Story 
of the Women’s Institute Movement. In that volume he 
dealt with the decline of the Agricultural Organization Society 
and the rise of the N.F.U. The Union, he pointed out, ** won 
through by giving the platform, the magazines, and the 
reviews the go-by. It rested its hopes on buttonholing 
farmers and on putting up a good thing to them. It was a 
trade union. The A.O.S. has gone under and the N.F.U. 
dwells in stability and merited success next door to an ex- 
Premier. It has never had a subsidy, but it has had the 
support which comes from appealing directly to the pockets 
of its subscribers. It promises them and has given them 
results, without ‘uplift’ or too much trouble to themselves. 
It is a business organization, composed of farmers, working 
for farmers.’ So long as the farmers of England and Wales 
support a business organization which gives them results, your 
correspondent need not attach over-much importance to 
isolated criticisms of its activities.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

CLEVELAND Fyre, 

National Farmers’ Union, London, W.C.1. Secretary. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVING DURHAM 
CASTLE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The great Castle at Durham is in imminent danger 
of falling into irreparable ruin. This fact, recently revealed, 
should be a matter of grave public concern, but it will not 
become so until the public at large has been not merely 
apprised of the fact, but has also been awakened to the magni- 
tude of the calamity that is threatened. 

It would, indeed, be tragedy enough if this mighty citadel 
and splendid palace of the Prince Bishops should now fall 
headlong down in ruins to the river. Yet it is not merely 
as a dead monument of antiquity, however venerable, that 
Durham Castle claims urgently to be saved for future gener- 
ations. For nigh on a hundred years it has been the living 
home of the first college in a great University, and a visible 
incarnation of its peculiar ethos. 

There can be no doubt that in the past the potentialities of 
this University have keen imperfectly realized, except perhaps 
by those who were concerned in its foundation. These 
worthies saw clearly that the key to its future greatness and 
its efficient service to the nation lay in its strategic position 
in what was destined to become the great industrial centre 
of the country. 

It is significant that the University was established at a 
time when the agitation connected with the Reform Bill of 
1832 seemed about to overthrow the State in a welter of 
anarchy and revolution. In the midst of these troubles the 
Founders of Durham sct up there a university which by its 
organization, traditions, and essential character was explicitly 
intended to implant in the heart of the North those powerful 
stabilizing influences of liberal culture and sound learning 
which Oxford and Cambridge had for so many centuries 
exerted in the South. 

It is my purpose here to remind all those who are convinced 
of the vital importance in education of tradition, of conscious 
contact with antiquity, and of all those beneficent influences 
which flow from the college system in the senior universities, 
that in the University of Durham there exists a singularly 
efficient instrument which, if properly used, can bring that 
section of the people who need it most within the reach of a 
type of education which is rightly regarded as the finest that 
has so far been evolved in this or any other country. 

That the very existence of the University has been practically 
ignored in the recent appeal for the preservation of the Castle 
is not only an affront to some 12,000 people who are, by all 
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the ties of loyalty and love, most bound to be interested in its 

success, but it is an inexcusable neglect of the most powerfy] 

reason for enlisting the support of the public at large.—I am, 

Sir, &c., WARREN SANDELL, M.A.( Dunelm), 
145 Woodsiock Road, Oxford. 


THE SIMON COMMISSION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In your leading article on this subject in last week's 
issue you refer to Sir John Simon's statement that the prospect 
of a boycott is not so formidable as it was. I recently spent 
some months in India and, since returning homie, have received 
many letters from all parts of India by each mail. I am 
bound to record my impression that, except possibly among 
the classes who wish to intensify communal differences, and 
possibly, as you suggest, among the non-politically-minded, 
the prospect of boycott is more intense. But, after all, it 
is the politically-minded and not the non-politically-minded 
Indians who will have to work the proposed new Constitution, 
and without their co-operation it is bound to be a failure, 

There is a good deal of misapprehension in this country 
as to the “ equal terms ” offered to the Indian Committees, 
You say that 

* Sir John Simon invited representative bodies in India to form 
Committees which can sit with the Commission ‘ on equal terms.’ ” 
That was certainly what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald scemed to 
understand would happen, and what he said he was * very 
glad to find” the Government accepted, 


‘that there should be no sense of inferiority and no relationship of 
inferiority imposed upon the Indian Commission. ’—House of 
Commons Debate on the Statutory Commission. Hansard, Vol. 210, 


No. 125, Col. 2230. November 25th, 1927. 

What Sir John Simon actually offered to the Indian Legis- 

latures in his letter of February 6th, 1928, was that the 
‘** memoranda and testimony ” put forward by the Government 
should 
“be scrutinized, and if necessary elucidated from the Indian side 
on free and equal terms.” 
It should be noted that the ‘* free and equal terms” only 
apply to scrutinizing and, if necessary, elucidating, and nothing 
more. That is far from implementing the understanding 
outlined by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the House of Commons 
as to which he was * very glad to find” the Government 
were in agreement. 

There are other points to which leading Indians object 
as preventing them co-operating on “ free and equal terms,” 
but to go into these would involve my encroaching on too 
much of your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Grauam Por, Major; 
Hon. Secretary, 
British Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Hill Cottage, The Ridgway, 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


A MAULVI ON THE SIMON COMMISSION 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTAtToOR.] 
Sir,—If any strength is left in the boycott movement it will 
fritter away during the next six months, because the whole 
movement is based on wrong grounds. The challenge of 
Congress to Parliament's right to decide what form of govecrn- 
ment would suit India, without at least producing a rival 
constitution supported by the oppressed minorities, is not 
statesmanship. To go into the Councils created by an Act 
of Parliament whose statutory right to decide the issue is 
challenged, not for the purpose of ** mending or ending them,” 
but ** working them for what they are worth,”’ and to boycott 
the Commission appointed by the same body, betrays the 
deplorable inconsistency of the Swarajists’ tactics. It 
appears paradoxical that those who cannot come to even a 
temporary settlement on such trifling questions as the killing 
of cows, and music before the mosques, should arrogate to 
themselves, at this stage of India’s political development, the 
highly complex task of framing a constitution for India without 
seeking the help of England. The example of the boycott by 
Egypt of Lord Milner’s Commission, to which reference has 
been made in some Swarajist papers, does not at all apply to 
India. The tension and the mutual mistrust and suspicion 
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that permeate the whole communal life of India to-day did 
not exist in Egypt when Milner’s Commission visited that 
country. There was no Hindu Mahasabha in Egypt to spurn 
the decisions of the All Parties Conference, and no minorities 
clamouring against the usurpation of their rights by the 
majorities and fearing more for their existence than being 
desirous of the extension of the Reforms, no ** untouchables ° 
deprived of the elementary rights of humanity. India’s self- 
respect would certainly have been wounded by the non- 
inclusion of the Indians in the Commission or by the refusal 
of the Secretary of State for India to grant equal status to the 
Committee appointed by the Legislative Assembly, if there 
could be found in the country seven men of unimpeachable 
jntegrity commanding its full respect and entire confidence. 
Who does not know that those from among the Liberals, the 
Responsivists, and the few followers of Mr. Jinnah who stand 
aloof from the Commission on the plea of a wounded sense 
of India’s self-respect, were never very much in India’s 
confidence ? 

There appears to be more consistency in the professions and 
practices of the die-hards among the non-co-operators who, 
since 1921, have boycotted all Government institutions, than 
in the actions of those who believe in the British Parliament 
and yet boycott the Commission appointed by the same 
Parliament. The boycott policy would neither strengthen 
India’s self-respect nor serve any other purpose. These 
highly placed politicians with their prototypes in the Assembly 
are accustomed to deal more with theories than with hard 
facts. It is the Provincial politicians who are more intimately 
acquainted with the needs of the real India, and this is why, 
in spite of the Assembly's decision to boycott the Commission, 
the Punjaub, Burma, and Assam Councils have decided to 
co-operate with it, and on the opening of their summer sessions 
the Bengal and Bombay Councils are expected to follow suit. 
It seems possible that the Commission on its return to India 
in September next will meet with a better reception than was 
accorded to it in February, and will be able to bring its delicate 
and laborious task to a successful close.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GucLam Farrp MALik, 

The London Mosque, 

63 Melrose Road, S.W. 18. 


SUNDAY SERVICES FOR GOLFERS ? 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—There may be a large number of golfers who find it 
difficult to combine church-going on Sundays with their game, 
and many of these may not wish to cut themselves off entirely 
from the sacred associations of the Lord’s Day. Would it be a 
good plan to ask permission to conduct a short service at the 
club-house at a convenient time ? A large number of clergy 
and ministers are now amongst your readers, whose judgment 
would be valuable upon this point.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rvurat DeaN, 


HOMECROFTING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Str,—It will be of interest to many Spectator readers to learn 
that the Homecroft movement launched in these columns 
has been so far successful that it is about to enter upon the 
second stage of its programme. A meeting has been arranged 
at the Caxton Hall on May 4th at 3.15 p.m. to initiate it, Sir 
William Arbuthnot Lane, Professor Kenwood, and Sir Bernard 
Pares being among the speakers. 

After the successful appeal in the Spectator, when the 
Association was formed in 1926, the plan it took was first to 
carry out its idea and then to advocate it. Its idea was so 
to house the working man that he could partly produce the 
food for his own family, by off-time work. It hoped thereby 
to initiate a system which raises the status of the worker 
vithout charging it up against industry. After two years 
of work the idea has been carried out, in so far as a first 
unit of ten Homecroft houses has been built, and a little 
colony of families settled into them who have begun Home- 
crofting, to all appearance happily and successfully. The 
time has come to spread knowledge of the system. It is to 
initiate a propaganda fund for this that the Caxton Hall 


mecting is being held. And the Council hope to make it a 
complete raily of all who have taken an interest in the subject, 
round the * missionary ~ phase of their effort.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Scorr. 
Windylaw, Lisvane, Cardiff. 


DEATH BY MISADVENTURE 

[To the Editor of the Sevcerxror.| 

Sir,—The article in your issue of April 14th, 
Misadventure,” 


Jeath by 
reminds me of two curious accidents I read 
of in two newspapers, several years ago. 

The first oceurred in (I think) Norway. 
went out to shoot elks, when a mountain mist overtook 
and separated them. One unfortunate man, approaching 
another of the party, looked so enormous in the fog that his 
companion mistook him for an elk, and shot him 


Three sportsmen 


dead, 
The second fatal accident was of an even more dreadfully 
A young, very stout and tall 
On the eve of the 


grotesque nature. American 

lady was engaged to a short, slim man. 

wedding he called to see her, and as, overjoyed, she rushed 

downstairs to meet him, she tripped and fell on the top of 

him, causing him to fall back in such a manner that he broke 

his neck.—I am, Sir, &c., Biancuk WINDER. 
Graythwaite Manor, Grange-over-Sands. 


AN EMPEROR IN EXILE 

|To the Editor of the SrpvcTaTor.| 
Sir,—Under the heading * An Emperor in Exile,” page 537 
of the Spectator, which is regularly read in my family, I note 
a remark in answer to a complaint made by the Emperor's 
consort, to the effect that Germany * sank hundreds of ships 
and drowned hundreds of men, women and children, neutral 
and otherwise, in the effort to starve Britain and France 
into submission.” 

If I may say so, I can hardly believe that, with the 
exception of the ** man in the street,” there is, at the present 
day, anyone in England who does not know as an historical 
fact that the unlimited submarine warfare alluded to was 
not entered upon * from the first day of the War,” but arose 
as a mere consequence of, and a sequel to, the blockade.— 
I am, Sir, &c., WALTHER SCHUMANN. 

Blankenese bet Hamburg, Litt Iserbrook 33. 


* PREPOSITIONS ” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Str,—I am afraid that your ‘* Pernickety correspondent 
is really merely ** pernickety * in his use of English preposi- 
tions. But while disregarding most of what he says I should 
like to take him to task for declaring that it is a Scottish 
* error” to say * differed with” instead of ‘** differed from.” 

If he listens carefully to the conversation of the less 
anglicized of his Scottish friends he will find that there is 
a vast difference in meaning between “ differing with” 
and “differing from.” That in itself is enough to prevent 
the substitution of the latter for the former. 

If Willie differs from Jock in politics the meaning is simply 
that one is a Tory and the other a Radical, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are not the greatest of friends. 
But if Willie has differed with Jock in polities it means that 
political partisanship has been carried to the extent of a 
personal quarrel and any friendly relations between them 
have been brought to anend. They have * had a difference ’ 
in the most absolute sense of the word—which, in Scotland, 
means a quarrel, 

It is much more important that words should express the 
meaning of the speaker's thoughts than that they should 
follow “* pernickety ” rules of construction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tur CALLANT. 


“—] AM, SIR, &c.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,--This might interest you from the New York Churchman, 
March 31st, 1928 :— 


* For the first time in many moons I have seen a copy of the good 
old English Spectator, and am reminded with glee of its delightful 
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habit of having the correspondents subscribe themselves ‘I am, 
Sir, &c.’ Now is this their own, or does the Editor sweep away 
all their sundry salutations, and reduce them to the common 
non-committal formula? It has about it the inclusive and levelling 
sweep of the Last Judgment. The doctors and philosophers 
trailing their long lists of honours and ¢legrees, the princes and 
potentates bellowing their resounding titles, the generals and the 
admirals jingling with medals and glittering with gold lace, are 
all brought by the Spectator, as they shall be at the Last Day, 
to the same human level. Can you not see them as they begin 
to announce themselves to a heavenly host apparently unaware 
of their greatness, dazzled and dumb from the blinding radiance 
of the Great White Throne, and able only to stammer out: * I am, 
O Lord, — — — de.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Godalming. 


H. L. Basurorp, 


PORTRAIT OF LORD MORLEY AND 


MONTEAGLE 
[Vo the Editor of the Specratonr.] 


Sir,—Would you kindly permit me to inquire through your 
columns about the pertrait of Lord Monteagle, to whom the 
anonymous letter was sent warning him not to attend the 
meeting of Parliament, November 5th, 1605; and who was 
afterward Lord Morley and Monteagle ? The portrait, in a 
very ornate gilt frame, is on panel 43 by 32 inches, half-length, 
the figure hatless, bearded, with right hand closed on hip and 
the left hand pendant. He wears a wide, laced vandyked band 
or collar, and a brown doublet and trunks, pearl embroidered. 
It was sold at Christie’s in 1869 to a Bond Street dealer, who 
kept no account of its re-sale. Possibly one of your numerous 
readers may have noticed such a portrait in a collection. It 
can further be identified by a photograph taken of it in 1866, 
when it belonged to a Mr. John Webb. It was apparently not 
exhibited in the Stuart Exhibition, in 1889. It may have 
gone to America, where your paper might also reach it. 
—I am, Sir, &e., G,. B. M. 


AN APPEAL FOR SUNLIGHT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir, As in past years at this season, I ask you to let me 
appeal for sunlight. Your readers have been generous in the 
past, and sound constructive and preventive reasons can be 
adduced why they should be generous again. The medicinal 
value of sunlight has been proved up to the hilt. In your 
columns in past years I have described the cure of so-called 
* surgical tuberculosis ** by sunlight under Dr. Rollier, at 
Leysin, in the Alpes Vaudoises, and have sought to draw 
therefrom certain conclusions for our national life, efficiency, 
and happiness. Those conclusions are now everywhere accepted. 
This year the semi-jubilee of Dr. Rollier’s work, begun with 
five patients in 1903, will be celebrated by the holding of the 
First International Congress on Light, in September, at 
Lausanne and Leysin. All over the Continent, but especially 
in Germany, the traveller sees the widespread achievements 
of sunlight as a means of preventive medicine, averting 
what I have called the diseases of darkness, and achieving 
what can only be called creative hygiene. 

We cannot afford to be behind. I appeal for the support 
of the Sunlight League (first patron the late Queen Alexandra), 
which has striven during four years past to preserve and 
spread the light of life in our country. The Public Health 
(Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, has been in force during the 
past winter, and has definitely failed. No further legislation 
may be hoped for during many years. Nothing remains but 
education. We do not buy lamps, nor send children to the 
country by our funds, but we spread the light, and are thus 
indirectly sending thousands of children to the country, 
promoting smokeless methods in our new houses, and teaching 
vast numbers of parents how to release their children’s bodies 
and restore them to the light. We shall yet see schools in 
the sun all over the country, where epidemics are unknown, 
and rickets and tuberculosis are exorcised. A copy of our 
journal, Sunlight, will be sent to all readers who will send help 
for this work to our Hon. Treasurer at 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. SALEEBy, 


The Sunlight League, Chairman of Council. 


a 


WHERE NESTLINGS FLOURISH 


WE printed recently a letter-under this heading, from Mr, 
J. M. Liddell, Alberta, Canada, in which the writer mentioned 
a preparation used in Canada for ridding fowls of insects, 
We received a number of inquiries as to where this could 
be procured. Mr. Liddell, with whom we have heen in 
communication, sends us the following addresses: Erindale 
Poultry Farm, Route I., Port Credit, Ontario; Reliable 
Stoek Food Co., 239w Melitia Avenue, Toronto ; Alexander 
Laboratories, 111 Bohan Building, Toronto. 


Poetry 


Two Cuckoo Poems 
THE WANDERING CUCKOO 


WHILE sap runs out glad signals to the vear 
And every budded tree looks brave again, 

In our far glens, when cuckoos talk I hear 
Blue silence throbbing with a pulse from Spain. 


Surely some cuckoo in the ancient hills 
Revived rich promises to Aaron’s race, 

Until the far sands glowed with summer thrills 
And pastures sang beneath God's dreaming face. 


Ah! our forefathers heard no pulse of summer— 
No cuckoo plea—when our own people fied 

In herdless companies from those fierce horsemen 
Who clamped our tillage into stony bread. 


‘Twas then in Connacht glens our gentle mothers— 
Bereft of cradles left to ruthless hands 

Could only cuddle white limbs reared in grasses, 
And weep on mouths from lost raspberry-lands. 


Yet, friendly cuckoo to those glens of sorrow, 
Within our doors no race of boors you'll see, 
But landless men, who bred a clan of nobles 
Gracing their lonely days with courtesy. 
You bring us days that have a sway of Spain, 
But when we shut our doors old shadows creep 
From floor, from stool—and all is still again 
With crickets ticking out the time of sleep. 
F. R. Hicerxs. 


THE CUCKOO AND THE OWL: 
Tue flowers of Spring 
Are opening 
Their lovely eyes ; 
The little birds 
With warbling words 
Again refresh the skies ; 
Again the cuckoo cries 
From far and near 
With challenge clear, 
** Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 
Through all the green, 
A shape unseen, 
He rings his joy bell true, 
**Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !”’ a hundred times 
Its golden echo chimes, 


A SONG 


Cuckoo !”” 


Till shadows fall 
On road and wall ; 
The butterflies 
Close their soft wings, 
And no bird sings 
Or flutters through the skies, 
Only the lone owl cries, 
As silently he floats, 
With long drawn, mournful notes : 
* Tu woo ! tu woo, tu woo!” 
But hark ! but hark ! the brave cuckoo 
Disputes with him the twilight through, 
And like a peal of vesper bells, 
His “ Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! * swells. 
ALFRED -PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
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Some Books 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at “ The 
yimes Book Club” have been : 

Fiction: Keeping Up Appearances, by Rose Macaulay ; 
Ashenden, or The British Agent, by W. Somerset Maugham ; 
the Age of Reason, by Sir Philip Gibbs: The Mystery of the 
Blue Train, by Agatha Christie; The Madness of Monty, by 
Robert Keable; The Last Chukka, by Alec Waugh; The 
Light Beyond, by E. Phillips Oppenheim ; The Net Around 
Joan Ingelby, by A. Fielding. 

Non-Fiction : Stalhy’s Reminiscences, by Major-General 
p. C. Dunsterville; The Uncensored Dardanelles, by E. 
Ashmead Bartlett ; Some Lelters from a Man of No Import- 
ace, 1895-1914; Adventures in Arabia, by W. B. Seabrook ; 
Adventures in Five Continents, by Lieut.-Colonel P. T. Etherton ; 
Black Majesty, by John W. Vandercook ; A Final Burning 
of Boats, by Dr. Ethel Smyth. 

* * * * 

"We see that the publishers of The White Wallet (Dent, 5s.)— a 
charming collection of verse and prose fragments brought 
together by Lady Grey of Fallodon—refer to the book as an 
anthology, but surely no anthology was ever quite so personal 
as this? Thirty of the passages are by Lady Grey herself ; 
and no other writer except T. W. H. Crosland is nearly so 
well represented. A quotation from the latter will perhaps 
give the reader an idea of what to expect :— 

“The morning stars sang together. 

And a person of delicate ear and nice judgment discussed the 
singing at length, and showed how and wherein one star differed 
from another, and which was great and which was not. 

And still the morning stars sang together.” 

(rosland had a peculiar genius for those little half-fables. 
Lady Grey writes in a kindred manner, and most of what she 
has chosen from the works of other authors has the same 
distinction. The White Wallet is well worth looking into, and 
we would cordially recommend it to our readers, 

* * * - 

It was a happy thought that inspired the publication of 
some of the Prime Minister's recent speeches under the title of 
Our Heritage (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). The hasty 
newspaper reader will probably be surprised to find how 
entertaining they are. Mr. Baldwin is one of our most 
cultured statesmen, devoted to books and art, and possessed 
of a pretty wit—as he shows, for instance, in his St. David's 
Day address of last year, or his speech at the Royal Society 
He is typically English in his restraint. “I am 
one of those politicians—I do not know if there be many- 
who has a profound distrust of rhetoric—I have never prac- 
tised it—-but who prefers to lower the temperature of political 
life by very often putting his thoughts into a refrigerator.” 
But this very restraint hcightens the effect of his speeches on 
great national and Imperial themes. We are glad to find in 
the book the memorable addresses that he delivered on his 
tour in Canada last summer— addresses that made a profound 
impression by their simplicity and sincerity. We are glad also 
to see his excellent speech on Anglo-American relations at the 
opening of Dartmouth House, the new home of the English- 
Speaking Union, in February, 1927. ‘“ We ought,” he said, 
“to display a wise reticence in the criticism of each other, 
and a wise propaganda at home, each towards the objects 
that we have at heart.” 

* * * * 


dinner. 


Perhaps one of the most difficult of all human roles is that 
of the wife of a creative genius. It involves a lifelong playing 
of second fiddle ; that is, if she intends to remain by his side. 
It means also a constant overreaching of herself, striving 
to keep pace with a temperament cruel in its sensitiveness. 
Mr. Wells’s portrait (The Book of Catherine Wells. With an 
introduction by H. G. Wells. Chatto & Windus. Ts. 6d.) 
of his wife is of such a woman, one who in spite of her active 
and manifold life was in the last and deepest things, a renun- 
tiatory being, clinging wistfully to a handful of her own 
personal dreams and tastes and counting them privately 
in the moments of solitude so rare in her existence as helpmeet 
and sometime helmswoman of a turbulent and creative mind. 
Mr. Wells’s tribute is‘candid and detached, and in consequence 
he succeeds in giving the outsider a definite picture of this 


of the Week 


brave woman. Her own stories and verses in this volume 
serve to fill out that picture, showing a very uncommon and 
yet essentially feminine delicacy of taste, and the fine beauty 
of her personality. 

* * * * 

The April number of the Quarterly Review (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
is weighty and varied. Mr. Geoffrey Ellis, M.P., in “ Coal, 
Power, and Industry,” explains the true causes of the coal 
crisis —namely, over-production and unremunerative prices — 
and discusses not unhopefully the various remedies proposed. 
Mr. Bonacina summarizes in * Yellow Asia” a recent book 
by an Italian traveller, Signor Appelius, who takes a very 
gloomy view of the Far Eastern situation and predicts war 
as the outcome of the anti-European feeling. The alarmists 
are always with us. Mr. Ignatius Phayre’s lively article on 
* The White House and Its Oecupants’ makes us sympathize 
with the President as a * national exhibit,” perpetually en- 
gaged throughout his term of office in red-tape formalities and 
trivial interviews. Mr. Moorhouse’s whole-hearted plea for 
“The Totalisator is lucid and informing: he shows why 
the bookmakers object to the betting machine, which gives 
longer odds than the ring. Professor Post's charming paper 
on Menander deserves a word. 

* * * * 


] 


It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
anthology by Herr Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the forcmost 
authority on German literature. Nor can there be any 
doubt that his Deutsches Lesebuch (Bremer Presse, Munich, 
14 marks) will make a wide appeal and prove indispensable, 
not only to students, but to all lovers of beautiful German. 
Nowhere are Herr von Hofmannsthal’s ripe scholarship and 
critical intelligence more apparent than in these two volumes, 
in which he gives us with a curiously clear-sighted detachment 
an “* Auswahl Deutscher Prosastiicke™ from 1750 to 1850. How 
clear and helpful is his explanatory preface ; how enthralling 
the love letter of Hélderlin— who in greatness stands near to 
Heine—in which we catch a fleeting glimpse of Diotima; 
how unexpected the rapturous apocalyptic fragment of Karoline 
von Giinderode! More significant to some, perhaps, will be 
Kleist’s perfect essay on the Marionettes, a gem which deserves 
to be better known. Schopenhauer is wisely represented 
by Von dem, was einer ist. Then we have Lassalle, Moltke, 
Heine, Grimm, Mozart, and more than a hundred others. 

* * * * 


importance of an 


The sumptuous publications that issue from the presses of 
Country Life must be well known to our readers. The sccond 
volume of English Homes is no exception to their high standard. 
Mr. Avray Tipping and Mr. Christopher Hussey have excelled 
themselves, both in text and in their high standard of illustra- 
tions, in describing herein the work of Sir John Vanbrugh 
and his school, 1699 to 1736. Never was the Grand Opera 
manner of Vanbrugh better illustrated than in King’s Weston, 
one of the smallest houses he built, which is yet full of his 
originality. Castle Howard, Blenheim Palace, Stowe and 
other houses too numerous to mention are described. The 
price is three guineas. 

* * 8 3 

A preface by Mr. Winston Churchill. describing The Secret 
Battle, by Mr. A. P. Herbert (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), as “a soldier's 
tale cut in stone to melt all hearts,’ admirably describes this 
remarkable novel founded on fact. It is the story—we are 
quoting Mr. Churchill again—of “a gallant soldier, borne 
down by stresses incredible to those who have not endured 
them.” The author himself has ‘‘ passed not unscathed, but 
undaunted, through much and some of the worst of what he 
describes,’ and develops his tale with the measure of faithful- 
ness of a Greek tragedy. The book was first published 
in 1919: this cheaper reprint should find it many new readers. 

~ * * * 

The Correspondence from various parts of the world, which 
forms a regular feature of the Spectator, has had to be held 
over this week. 

“ * 4 * 

(‘* More Books of the Week” and “ General Enowledge 

Competition * will be found on pages 654 and 658.) 
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American History 


10s. 6d.) 


By Hendrik Van Loon. (Harrap. 
Howden Smith. 


By Arthur D. 


America. 
Commodore Vanderbilt. 
(Philip Allan. 21s.) 

To read Professor Van Loon’s swift and rollicking book is like 
seeing American history from an aeroplane. It is ** bumpy ” 
flying ; and besides, our pilot has an unrestrained hand upon 
the “ joy stick,” for now and then he does a “ stunt” and 
shouts with laughter. Such an experience is exhilarating for 
the passenger. But Mr. Van Loon is a sound pilot; he 
may seem often to be reckless and to want to get us into 
trouble—in this case into distorted judgments of history— 
but the danger is not real. Behind his freakishness there is 
the acumen and fair-mindedness of the true historical scholar. 
He may be relied upon to bring his passenger to the right 

landing place. 

Of course an historian who wants to make history good fun 
right through can hardly keep to a constant level of humour, 
At his best the author gives us plenty of genuine wit ; at his 
worst he falters in taste and can offer only a hollow witticism. 
We would say that this is a first-rate book for boys were it not 
that the author's allusiveness often requires a knowledge of 
history. For instance, where he is clearly referring to the 

*apacy in one passage he does not mention either Papacy or 
Pope. But there are boys of all ages to whom we recommend 
this jolly book. Their pleasure will be increased by the 
author’s fanciful drawings. Is he not, however, a little too 
fanciful in the coloured picture which represents the rebels 
hauling down the flag? The painting of the flag is rather 
impressionistic, but it seems to represent the present Union 
Jack, which was not introduced till 1801—so that the rebels 
could not have hauled down that flag. Even if the flag of 
1801 could be justified it deserved to come down as it had been 
hoisted upside down ; with all due allowance for the impres- 
sionism, the narrow part of the white fimbriation at the hoist 
is clearly on the wrong side of the red Irish saltire. 

Mr. Van Loon makes excellent fun of both the old and new 
worlds when he describes the tremendous conscientiousness of 
European historians who lay bare the uttermost detail of the 
Middle Ages and overlook the fact that feudalism—according 
to the author's intelligible distortion—is in full swing in 
America. Ethnical migration was the characteristic of the 
Middle Ages in Europe. Is any country more subject to 
migration than America? Look at the the “ new hordes of 
barbarians * clamouring for admission into America to-day, 
Again, in Europe the Great War swept away the remnants.of 
feudalism, but can anything be more feudalistic than Tammany 
Hall? As for the territorial rivalries of the dynasties, do we 
not see a violent reproduction of it in the wars of the American 
financiers who are fighting for concessions and monopolies in 
oil and grain and electricity ? 

Mr. Van Loon gives on the whole an impartial account of the 
American Revolution, but falls into an air pocket when he says 


The Causes 


The War Guilt. By H. W. Wilson. 21s.) 

Ir isan historic fact that Austria and Germany began the World 
War. Austria declared war on Serbia, Germany declared war 
in turn on Russia, Belgium, and France, and Europe was then 
ablaze. The violation of Belgian neutrality compelled Great 
Britain to declare war on Germany, and then the whole world 
was rapidly brought in. These being the facts, the Allies and 
most of the neutrals—the public opinion of the world, we may 
say, outside Germany and Austria—have from the first blamed 
Germany for causing the War, and their view is recorded iy 
the Treaty of Versailles which Germany signed after defeat. 
But the German Government throughout the War strove to 
persuade its people that the Allies had forced Germany to fight 
in self-defence, and since the War the German Republic has 
fostered a most elaborate and vigorous propaganda against the 
theory of Germany’s War guilt. German books and pamphlets 
on the subject are numerous and somehow find translators 
and kindly English and foreign publishers, though they cannot 
possibly be remunerative productions. Here in England com- 


(Sampson Low. 


that the policy of George III. “coincided entirely with the 
prejudices of his subjects.” It certainly did not coincide 
entirely. The mention of the Boston “tea party” makes ys 
wonder why so few American historians recall the other tea 
party at Annapolis. The demonstration at Annapolis was no 
doubt a smaller affair thai the throwing of the tea upon the 
waters of Boston Harbour, but in some ways it was much 
bolder. The Annapolis demonstrators did not dress up as 
Indians but publicly announced what they were doing and 
accepted the responsibility in their own names. They com. 
pelled the owner of a brig who had paid the tax on his tea to 
fire his ship with his own hands, and all Annapolis looked on till 
she was burnt to the water's edge. 

One advantage of Mr. Van Loon’s method is that it leaves 
him no room for a sentimental self-deception. He does not 
call “ Imperialism” by another name when he detects his 
country behaving as an Imperialistic Power—as in the case of 
the Mexican War. It was that war which barbed the shafts 
of J. R. Lowell's satire in ‘The Pious Editor's Creed.” 

Mr. Van Loon’s last chapter is in a different style from that 
of the rest of the book. He suddenly becomes intensely 
earnest when he sums up. Here is a gust of idealism, a 
passionate yearning for the youth of America to be on the side 
of honour and peace, and a deep conviction that they have the 
ability and the courage to take their place there. It may be 
said that this chapter is out of keeping with either wit or 
facetiousness. All the same we would not dispense with it, 
It is a good landing. 

Mr. Arthur D. Howden Smith has written an engaging 
biography of ** Commodore ” Vanderbilt, who fought his way 
up from poverty and founded the great fortunes of the Vander- 
bilt family. Vanderbilt (or Van Derbilt as he spelt it) seems 
to have owed more to his mother, Phebe Hand, than to the 
Dutch side of his descent. One of the most interesting things 
in the book is the description of Vanderbilt's enterprise in 
Nicaragua during the gold rush of 1849 to California. By 
means of a chain of shallow-draught steamers and _horse- 
drawn carts he conveyed thousands of pioneers across Nicaragua 
and was able to compete successfully against the official route 
across Panama. Presumably the wonderful clipper ships of 
Massachusetts brought him most of his passengers. Probably 
within the next generation a new ship canal will be cut along 
the line where Vanderbilt organized his service. He was a 
man of little education but of invincible determination. 
Such self-educated men often acquire a sense of style. Van- 
derbilt certainly did—witness the following letter :— 

** Gentlemen, 

You have undertaken to cheat me. I will not sue you 
because the law takes too long. I will ruin you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cornelius Van Derbili.” 


of the War 


paratively little attention has been given of late to the question, 
which most of us regard as settled. The Foreign Office has 
begun to publish its records from 1898, bearing on Anglo- 
German relations, and has shown in the 1914 volume, which 
appeared first, that the Blue-book of documents issued soon 
after the War began was almost complete as it stood. Dr. 
Gooch has summarized the many volumes of diplomatic reve- 
lations in a shrewd little book. Sir Charles Oman some years 
ago stated the case against Germany in a valuable official 
paper on the origins of the War. But we may say on the 
whole that the German War guilt propaganda has been ignored. 

That experienced and competent publicist, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, the author of Battleships in Action, has now been 
moved to take up the challenge and to restate the accepted 
view of the War guilt in the light of the masses of new evidence 
that have accumulated since 1914, His book, which is tem- 
perate in style, well planned and carefully documented, 
deserves high praise as a trustworthy account of the whole 
tragic episode. Like the best German writers on the theme, 
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notably Brandenburg and Hammann, Mr. Wilson has to begin 
with a detailed survey of European—and especially German— 

licy from 1870. On this we need not touch, except to 
remark that both Brandenburg and Hammann are in close 
agreement with Mr. Wilson as to the increasingly adventurous, 
not to say aggressive, character of German policy after 1590, 
when William IIT. drove Bismarck from olflice, and as to the 
disorganization in the German Government which permitted 
of two or three different and contradictory lines of policy being 
followed simultaneously. The British Government at the turn 
of the century, under Lord Salisbury and Mr. (now Lord) 
Balfour, made repeated efforts towards a close agreement or 
Entente—even, perhaps, an alliance—with Germany, but was 
rebuffed every time and forced to turn towards France in 1908 
and Russia in 1907, leaving Germany with her “ faithful 
second,” Austria, and a very doubtful ally in Italy. Germany, 
feeling her ** isolation” as her statesmen expressed it, or 
rather, as we should say, conscious that by her bad diplomacy 
she had divided Europe into two opposing leagues, began to 
increase her armaments, and especially her Navy, at a pro- 
digious rate. When in 1912 she went so far as to impose a 
special capital levy to mect the huge demands of her Army 
and Navy, it was clear to thoughtful observers that the 
threatened war, about which General Bernhardi and other 
German swashbucklers were continually boasting at that 
time, could not be long delayed. William II. was not, perhaps, 
the subtle schemer for a war of conquest that many of us 
imagined. He was too volatile and capricious for that. But he 
was surrounded and dominated by generals and admirals, 
notably Moltke, Falkenhayn, and Tirpitz, who firmly believed 
that Germany could conquer Europe and wanted her to do it. 
Moreover, the temper of the ruling class was bellicose and 
arrogant in the extreme, hating England and despising France 
and Russia. All efforts to improve Anglo-German relations— 
and no one could have tried harder than Lord Grey of Fallodon 
—were foiled by Germany’s rulers in the critical years before 
1914. 

The murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Serajevo 
by an Austrian Serb on June 28th, 1914, brought the mili- 
tarists their opportunity. Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, and Conrad, the Austrian Chief of Staff, had long 
been anxious to crush Serbia. ‘They persuaded the aged 
Emperor Francis Joseph to appeal to the German Emperor 
as his faithful ally for support in this design. On July Sth, 
1914, William II. impulsively promised his full support and 
advised Austria to act without delay. “If war between 
Austria and Russia became inevitable, Germany would stand 
side by side with Austria.” The Chancellor, Bethmann 
Hollweg, confirmed his master’s decision next day. Germany 
gave Austria a blank cheque. That was her prime offence, 


because she must have known that Russia could not look on 
and see Serbia annexed and Germanized. But she added 
greatly to her guilt by foiling all the efforts made by the other 
Powers, and especially by Great Britain, to avert a breach 
between Austria and Russia. It is true that William IT., in 
a bricf moment of sanity, saw that the Serbian reply to the 
Austrian ultimatum went as far as any independent State 
could do, but he soon reverted to his former view that the 
Serbs must he disciplined and that Vierna should be left free 
to do as she pleased, whatever other Powers might say. Mr, 
Wilson brings out the very important fact, only revealed since 
the War.that Austria’s apparent access of moderation towards 
the end of July, 1914, when she seemed willing to negotiate 
with Russia as Lord Grey desired, was a deliberate deception. 
Conrad was finding mobilization difficult and wanted to gain 
time. The Austrian Crown Council had decided heforehand 
not to make any concession whatever, and were stiffened by 
the knowledge that Moltke, confident in the readiness of the 
German Army, was privately urging Conrad to hasten on war 
with Russia. It is clear, too, from Mr. Wilson's patient narra- 
tive, that the German military chiefs chafed against the delays 
of their clumsy diplomatists, and that they had really wanted 
to begin operations against France in the last week of July, 
1914, instead of in the first week of August. The time gained 
was invaluable to the Allies. 

Mr. Wilson makes short work of the elaborate and fine-spun 
arguments about the rates of mobilization in Russia and 
Austria, which were virtually simultaneous. Germany was, 
of course, ready to the last button long before her ally or her 
enemies, and the order to mobilize was in her case little more 
than a formality. She seized English ships at Hamburg three 
days before war was declared, and may have thought of attack- 
ing our fleet then—a scheme which was foiled by its concentra- 
tion at Scapa. A more serious and debatable question is 
whether the Liberal Cabinet could or ought to have 
proclaimed, on July 28th, its determination to side with 
France and Russia if they were attacked by Germany. Mr. 
Wilson thinks that the Cabinet should not have hesitated till 
the very last moment. Many German apologists have said the 
same, and have blamed Mr. Asquith’s Ministry for misleading 
the innocents at Berlin. But on a broad view the Cabinet was 
surely right to wait. Ministers were divided; the British 
people were not thinking of war; until Belgium had been 
brutally attacked there seemed no absolutely convincing 
reason why we should join in the quarrel, though after that 
there was virtual unanimity for the cause of right. Germany 
by her actions forced us into the War, as she had forced 
Russia and France, and thus she must bear the main burden 
of guilt. Mr. Wilson’s exposition of the facts will long remain 
a standard authority on this terrible and enthralling subject. 


A Catholic View of James II. 


James the Second. By Hilaire Belloc. (Faber and Gwyer. 15s.) 


Mr. Bentoc’s Catholicism is so all-pervading a passion that 
his history often seems to degenerate into special pleading. 

But although Mr. Belloc is as fiercely pro-Catholic and pro- 
Stuart as Macaulay himself was pro-Whig, he has written a 
good history. We are not, of course, comparing Mr. Belloc’s 
slight study to Macaulay’s magna opera; but in his supreme 
gusto and his undeniable and infectious appetite for history 
there is something of a topsy-turvy Macaulay in Mr. Belloc. 
The two factors which make the present study, with all its 
faults, delightful reading (and condone the author’s irritating 
partisanship) are, first, the style, which has a_ splendid 
bravura swing. Take this passage, for instance, on the 
character of James :— 

“ What kind of man was it that passed through this doubly 
repeated ordeal of splendour and poverty, of power and dishonour ? 
That had such courage, such energy, such tenacity, such a mis- 
apprehension of the forces about him—and of the social scheme ? 
That saw so clearly the true proportion of things, never sacrificing 
the eternal to the temporal, yet that saw men’s baseness so little 
and could never grasp its effect 2? That was so amative of women, 
so excellent a leader in combat, so capable a master of ships, and 
yet raised no devotion in his kind—dying almost alone ?” 

This is good stuff—apt, perhaps, to pall after a time, yet, on 
the whole, well and discreetly managed by Mr. Belloc so that 
we do not get these purple patches too often to enjoy them. 


But ihe second and more important quality of the book lies 
in Mr. Belloc’s insight into historical causes. He has grasped 
the fact that the struggle between King and Parliament was 
not some meaningless and inexplicable feud between the 
Stuart Kings and some vague entity called “ the People of 
England,’ but was a death grapple between the rising gentrv, 
determined to become the governing class, and the waning 
power of mediaeval kingship. Mr. Belloc sees this, and it 
enables him to find the right clue to the whole of this period, 

Yet to our mind he takes a hopelessly contrary view of the 
struggle. He points out that the Parliament men did not 
represent the people of England ; that the poor were probably 
better off under the Stuarts than under Cromwell, or under 
the Whig oligarchs ; that what was at issue was no empty 
abstraction about Liberty. It was the stark issue of who 
should be master—the King or the gentry. What he seems 
to miss is the historical réle of those English gentry. He does 
not see that they had to take over the government of their 
country if they were to play their supreme part in the destiny 
of civilization. For it was the English gentry who first learnt 
to accumulate. It was they, drawing their revenues both 
from the lands which they had acquired from the Church and 
from the yeomen, and from the sudden growth of overseas 
trade, who in the hundred years between 1650 and 1750 made 
that first critical accumulation of capital which alone made 
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the industrial revolution possible. The whole birth of the 
modern world would have been quite impossible without the 
“Great Rebellion” and the “ Glorious Revolution.” And 
s0, despite all the knavery, all the trickery, and all the 
hypocrisy, that rebellion was great and that revolution was 
glorious. One need take this view, however, only if one 
considers that the invention of the steam engine and the 
control over natural forces which man has now attained are, 
on balance, great gains. If, as Mr. Belloc would, we suppose, 
argue, one considers these things as valueless, or even 
harmful, then, of course, one may logically regret and oppose 
the English revolution of the seventeenth century. But for 
those of us who believe that, with all its horrors, modern 
civilization marks one great stage forward on the read of 
humanity, then the insurrectionary oligarchs of the seven- 
teenth century were playing a great and valuable part in 
history. And, in spite of Mr. Bellec, how worthily, on the 
whole, they played it! How adequate to their high destiny 
were such men as Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, Vane, Halifax, 
and even Shaftesbury ! 

An interesting section of Mr. Reilec’s book deals with the 
subject of James, then Duke of York, as Admiral, whom he 
claims to have been the founder of the British Navy. But 
surely Cromwell had a full right to share with James the title 
of its creator? Mr. Belloc admits that :-— 

“For the better part of twenty years (1642-60)—with one inter- 

lude of mutiny—a considerable naval force was kept in being, 
rapidly acquiring cohesion and a professional spirit. During the 
latter part of this interval—under the despotism called the Common- 
wealth—the very large resources in money which an absolute 
ruler can command by force, and which Cromwell chiefly devoted 
to his armed supremacy, maintained great strength at sea, and the 
already long experience of naval warfare was confirmed.’ 
Iie advances no suflicient grounds for saying that there was a 
real breach of tradition between this fleet and the naval force 
which James organized after the Restoration, and with which 
he so stoutly fought the Dutch. But it is tedious to pull 
Mr. Belloc up on his facts whenever he has to deal with a 
Parliamentarian or a Whig. 

A reader would get what we consider to be an utterly dis- 
torted view of the conflict of the seventeenth century from 
Mr. Belloc, but he would, at any rate, realize that there was 
a conflict and would know what it was about. We can 
therefore recommend the book. 


One of the Bull-dog Breed 


Memories. 15s.) 

** Aw hotel is a swing door through which all the world walks,” 
writes Mr. Preston—-“ princes and peers, and men-and-womcn- 
in-the-street, who although their names are emblazoned on no 
roll of fame are the backbone of the country.” An hotelier 
* sees, if he lives long enough, men before they rise, when they 
have risen, and sometimes he sees them—-when they lose their 
grip—talling, and after they have fallen.” So Mr. Preston has 
the material for an interesting book (the only one, he tells us, 
that he will ever write), and he has thrown himself into it with 
the same enthusiasm that he puts into sport, soldiering with 
the ‘* Specials,” or managing the ‘ Royal Albion.’ The result 
is a volume of reminiscences full of personality, sparkle, and 
charm. 

Those who have seen the dapper little figure of the author, 
bowing and smiling at the entrance to his hotel, know that 
behind the courteous exterior there is a very British and bull- 
dog spirit. Mr. Harry Preston has been a boxer from his 
earliest days, and was not yet of age and weighing barely 
eight stone when he acquired his well-known cauliflower ear 
at the Chelsea Town Hall in the light-weight class, boxing 
a man who weighed more than two stone more than he. A 
certain Hicks had knocked out the amateur heavy-weight 
champion of Australia, and not only knocked him out but 
knocked him over the ropes: Harry Preston faced the giant 
gaily, “‘ but in the second round, over-confident, I stopped a 
terrific swing on my ear. I felt as if an elephant had lifted 
his hind leg and landed me a kick. I saw the entire ‘ Milky 
Way,’ brightened by the addition of several moons which 
waxed and waned with the utmost rapidity. Hicks waded 
in to finish me off, but I held on.” He held on and went 
through another round, winning on points. His ear was in a 


By Harry Preston. (Constable. 
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terrible state, and it still shows signs of that terrific contest, 
but in spite of that he held on, both in the boxing-ring ang 
in the larger ring of life, and has won on points, as the Chip. 
pendale salver engraved with one hundred and twenty-six 
of the most famous names in English letters and sport, rece ntly 
presented to him, bears witness. 

We have such lashings of good stories here that we are 
tempted to quote unduly. We shall allow ourselves only one, 
so that our readers must get the book for themselves if they 
want to laugh with some of the most amusing people ig 
England of the last fifty years. During the Carpentier-Beckett 
fight, ** Georges ” was extremely nervous. According to the 
established custom in professional prize-fights (which are stil] 
illegal in this country) a police-sergeant entered his dressing. 
room to warn him that he would be held responsible for any. 
thing occurring during the fight. ‘It is my duty to tell 
you that you must take all consequences for the boxing match 
in which you are about to engage. You will have to answer 
for any accident which may occur.’ Now Carpentier knew 
nething about our laws and formalities, and this stern final 
warning might well have upset him and even prejudiced his 
chance of success. ‘ What does he want? What does he 
say ?” inquired the pugilist nervously. A French journalist 
who happened to be present rose to the occasion. First he 
calmed Descamps, who might wel! have punched the policeman 
on the nose to keep him away from his pet ; then he explained 
to those assembled in the dressing-room: * This is the High 
Commissioner of Police, and he comes on their behalf to offer 
Carpentier their greetings, and he says he hopes he'll kill 
Beckett ! ” ‘Vous ¢étes tris gentil!” cried Carpentier, 
jumping up and shaking hands with the astonished policeman, 

Mr. Preston’s wonderful work in organizing boxing tourna- 
ments for charity is well known: the prize-fights he has seen 
are described with great verve in this volume, and he tells also 
some charming and characteristic actions of the Prince of 
Wales—how, for instance, he calmed an ugly crowd at the 
Levinsky-Wells fight (at which he was the author's guest) by 
coming out into the ring and saying a few words, and how at 
Brighton one night, after he had asked the Palace Pier Follies 
to give some encores, he went up on the stage and shook hands 
with them all—** Not one of the Follies troupe went to bed 
that night, so thrilled were they.” 

Mr. Preston’s business being 
provision of good food and wine, it is not remarkable that he 
has much of interest to say on the subject. We have only 
space to remark that, although fond of a good dinner and 
* Pommery 1911,” he believes that if a man “ eats small!” 
he will live long. After a big dinner he himself ‘ substitutes a 
cigar for lunch.” He has always kept himself extremely fit 
by strict attention both to exercise and to diet, and says that it 
is remarkable how many well-known men who have stayed in 
his hotels knew nothing of their bodies and constantly over- 
taxed them, paying the penalty in disease and even death. 
There is a good deal of wisdom in this volume, a fund of 
gaicty, and only one rather unkind story—and that is both 
amusing and well deserved. 


largely concerned with the 


Reparations: An American View 


The Dawes Plan and the New Economics. Fy Georgo P, 
Auld, Former Accountant-General of the Reparations Com- 
mission. With Foreword by Rufus C. Dawes. (G. Alien 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue scheme for the payment of reparations by Germany, 

which was devised by General Dawes’s Commission in 1924, 

has so far worked admirably. Confidence has been restored 

to Europe ; Germany has stabilized her currency, balanced 
her Budgets and paid very promptly the sums due from her 
to the Allies. But, say the pessimists, Germany has made 
these payments only by borrowing from abroad and chicfly 
from America. Moreover, they add, Germany has not yet 
felt the full weight of the reparation payments. Only from 
next autumn will she have to begin to pay at the rate of 
£125,000,000 a year. Professor Keynes and his school main- 
tain that this will be impossible, since payments from one 
country to another can only be made in goods, and Germany 
will not be allowed to flood the Allied markets with so vast 
an amount of commodities over and above her normal exports. 
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The effect of such arguments is, on the one hand, to encourage 
those German politicians who want to throw off the burden of 
reparations, and, on the other, to disquiet the American inves- 
tors who have been taking up many millions’ worth of German 
jndustrial and municipal securities. We may therefore have 
to face a renewal of the reparations controversy which delayed 
the return of peace for six years, while at the same time Americz 
may decline to help any further, through loans, with the 
reconstruction of Europe. 

In view of these circumstances, Mr. G. P. Auld’s new book, 
describing the genesis and details of the Dawes Plan and 
maintaining that it is sound and practicable, deserves very 
rious attention. Mr. Auld, an American economist with 
business experience, served for a time as Accountant-General 
to the Reparations Commission, and helped Mr. Owen D. 
Young to inaugurate the Dawes Scheme. He is thus fully 
conversant with the whole problem, while at the same time, 
asan American, he can take an impartial view as between the 
European countries. With his account of the Dawes Plan 
we need not concern ourselves, except to say that it is both 
accurate and lucid. Mr. Auld is anxious first of all to show 
that the ‘** new Economists *—headed by Professor Keynes— 
are wrong in their theoretical reasoning, and unpractical in 
their handling of the facts of international commerce. Secondly, 
he desires to reassure the American capitalist as to the sound- 
ness of German investments, so that the American loans may 
continue for the benefit of Germany and of her creditors. 

As to the first point, Mr. Auld reminds the pessimists that 
“capacity to pay ” is not and cannot be determined by any 
scientific process. ‘* The chief elements of * capacity to pay’ 
are imponderable.”” Hampden’s “ capacity to pay” Ship 
Money was nil. The British taxpayer's “ capacity to pay ” 
during the War was almost without limit. If Germany is 
willing to pay a reasonable sum—such as the Dawes Com- 
nission fixed—for reparations, she can do so: it will be within 
her capacity. Again, Mr. Auld shows that the payments are 
not made in large lump sums, but from day to day in a con- 
tinuous stream, like the payments in ordinary international 
trade. Moreover, the German Budget provides for them, 
partly in the profits on the railways which are now mortgaged 
for reparations. Further, the author maintains that under 
the Dawes Plan the German taxpayer's burden is roughly 
equivalent to that of the French or British taxpayer's load, 
so that equity is satisfied. It may be observed, too, that 
the German export surplus need not, and probably will not, 
be directed merely to Allied markets. The Germans may sell 
their goods to other countries, who in turn will send us what we 
need from them. Mr. Auld sees no reason why the reparation 
payments should not continue at the higher rate. 

As to Germany's soundness as a debtor country, Mr. Auld 
shrewdly reminds us that before the War the United States was 
a debtor country. For generations she had continued to 
borrow from Europe, but no one was alarmed and the interest 
on most of the loans was duly paid. America is now a creditor 
country, and the process is being reversed ; why should it not 
result as favourably as before ? Again, Europe before the 
War had lent £10,000 millions to various debtor countries. 
Very often it had to collect the interest by making more loans. 
Our ** invisible exports,” which help so materially to balance 
our trade account, are largely made up of the interest on such 
loans. Americ: She has 
lent some £3,000 millions and is adding to this at the rate of 
about £140 millions a year. Mr. Auld concludes that when, 
fifty years hence, America is as large a creditor to Europe as 
Europe was to the world, it will be time enough to consider 
whether the position is really as alarming as Professor Keynes 
and his school think it to be already. It should be observed 
that Mr, Auld calculates the total amount of reparations to be 
made by Germany as no more than £1,900 millions—or less 
than a quarter of our National Debt, while Germany’s old 
pre- War and War debts have been virtually wiped out as the 
result of the inflation of her currency. Mr. Auld’s exposition 
of his view is at times somewhat vigorous, to put it mildly ; 
he dislikes the ‘‘new Economists,’ and regards them as 
dangerous logic-chopping partisans. But his reasoning is 
clear, and his conclusions deserve sympathetic study. For 
nothing is more certain than that if the Dawes Plan is prema- 
turely challenged, we shall have to face a new series of 
European quarrels which would be most dangerous for peace. 


is now following the same course, 


A Man of Steel 


Henry Clay Frick: The Man. 


21s.) 


By George Harvey. (Scribner. 
IN England we know Colonel Harvey as the able, if sometimes 
unconventional, ambassador of his great country. But 
Colonel George Harvey was known as publicist and author 
long before he turned diplomat. 

He has returned to his old profession, and has given us an 
extremely interesting book in this biography of Henry Clay 
Frick. Frick was a great coal and coke capitalist, ore of the 
men who built up round Pittsburg the greatest metallurgie 
industry which the world has ever seen. The biography of 
such a man, intelligently written, must form an important 
chapter in the history of American capitalism; and the 
character of Henry Frick, who lived in the storm centre of 
the bitterest industrial disputes that America hes ever known, 
renders his biography a scurce-book for students of American 
sociology and economics. It was Mr. Frick, of course, who 
fought the great Homestead strike in the Carnegie stcel plant 
in 1892. Colonel Harvey has an exceedingly interesting 
chapter on the story of Homestead. He paints an appalling 
picture of how easily in America industrial disputes, at that 
time, could degenerate into something which we in this 
country would call open civil war. The account of the 300 
Pinkerton men, that is to say, men from the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency who hired out guards to employers during 
industrial disputes, and their attack on Homestead, reads 
like the account of a minor operation in a colonial war. Here 
is the testimony of Captain Rogers, describing the fight :— 











“When we attempted to land alongside the barge we were met 
with heavy volleys irom both sides of the river, particularly the 
Homestead side, and from behind intrenchments. The firing was 
so heavy the pilot and engineer were compelled to leave their posts 
and we were compelled to stop the boat, which drifted around at 


the merey of the mob, which continued firing. This lasted until 
we drifted away from the point and to some extent out of the range 
of the guns. ‘The shore was lined with thousands on the Homestead 
all of whom scemed 


in the boat show 








side, and a good nurmber on the 


opposite side, 
bent on destroying our lives and our boat. Hol 





missiles were fired irom artillery. This firing gradualiy died away 
until we were 1} miles from Homestead, when it ceased. When 
we were drifting to the point, in point-blank ’ > moh, 
and only 30 or 40 feet away, our destruction been 
inevitable had we not used means of defence we boat 
We did this with such effect t! ithe mob scat wer 
enabled to put the pilot and engineer at their posts and so get away.” 
The Pinkerton men were, it will be remembered, taken up 


in the Homestead 





tocnecca 


the river in barges, in orde: 
works, which were then in the oceupati 


n of strikers who 


were organized as an armed force. The 
was repulsed. Ten of them were killed and sixty 
wounded, while the rest had to surrender 
were only finally ejected from the Homestead works when 
8,000 State Militia were mobilized. 


attack, however, 
more 


to the strikers, who 


But even more thrilling is the chapter inmediately folowing 
in which we are told the story of the atiempt on Mr. 
life by Alexander Berkman, the anarchist. Frick was the 
centre of the anti-strike forces in the dispute. Berkman 
apparently thought that the employers’ resistance would be 
broken if Frick was kilied. He went to sce 

oflice and fired two shots at him point-b!-~k, both of which 
entered his neck. The men then closed in a struggie, and 
Berkman stabbed Frick three times in the body. Colonel 
Harvey gives a still more extraordinary account of Mr. Frick’s 
conduct after the attack. He apparently insisted on con- 
tinuing the afternoon’s work :— 





rick’s 


Frick in his 


** Meanwhile, the physicians, preparatory to probing, were pro- 
viding an anaesthetic, which Mr. Frick resolutely refused to have 
administered, saying that it was quite unnecessary and was 
inadvisable because he might help in locating the bullets. This 
surmise proved correct from the moment the surgeon inserted 
the instrument and pushed it forward gently and tentatively in 
pursuance of the patient's directions until in each of the two 
searches he heard, ‘ There, that feels like it, Doctor,’ and extracted 
both balls with unerring precision. Mr. Frick, propped up in a 
chair at his desk after a brief rest, then proceeded to finish his 
day’s work, specifying the final terms of an essential loan which 
he had been negotiating, signing severa! official documents and 
manv letters which he had dictated in the forenoon, and finally, 
just ‘before submitting to be carried to an ambulance, he made the 
following statement to be given to the press: ‘ This incident will 
not change the attitude of the Carnegie Steel Company toward 
the Amalgamated Association. I do not think I shall die, but 
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whether I do or not the Company will pursue the same policy 
and it will win.” 
This was indeed a man of steel. 

After this Colonel Harvey’s chapters on Mr. Frick’s 
complicated negotiations with Mr. Andrew Carnegie seem a 
little tame ; yet, as a matter of fact, these chapters, which 
tell the story of Frick’s disputes with Carnegie, the amalga- 
mations and dissolutions of their companies, and the final 
birth of the giant United States Steel Corporation, which 
has ever since dominated the American industrial scene, 
are of great importance. . 


Historical Silhouettes 


Sundry Great Gentlemen. By Marjorio Bowen. (John Lano. 
15s.) 

Miss Marsorre Bowen’s new book is written with all her 
accustomed skill; it is well documented, picturesquely 
expressed, the story, in each case, well told. Perhaps she 
“ould have been better inspired to weave one of her fine 
historical romances round one or other, for the period is well 
studied and the material is there. 

The title is a little misleading. What is a great gentleman ? 
Docs the term differ in some subtle way from that of a great 
man? To us the term represents someone who unites a 
noble mind with a descent from a long line of distinguished 
ancestors. The term could not be applied to the weak-witted 
Carlos II. of Spain or to the undistinguished Louis If. of 
Orleans, later Louis XII. of France, though it certainly applies 
to Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen and to Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, to the Maréchal de Saxe and to the dreamer Dom 
Sebastiao of Portugal. 

The Emperor Frederick is, of course, one of the most 
romantic figures of his epoch, and the story of his life teems 
with interest. Four times crowned, twice excommunicated, 
the friend of learning, the pupil of Michael Scot and the 
Moors, the brilliant conqueror who styled himself ‘* Emperor 
of the World,” Frederick has come down to us with a sort 
of legendary glamour. Louis of Orleans, son of the poet 
who spent so much of his life in exile in England, has none 
of the strong personality of either Frederick or the soldier 
King Gustavus Adolphus II., or even of the splendid and 
often disappointed adventurer Count Maurice de Saxe. The 
picture of the Court of Carlos II. is surely painted in too 
sombre colours; bad as it was, it hardly merited all the 
shower of depreciatory adjectives that are used to paint the 
picture. Even the ladies of the Court are described as swarthy, 
coarse and harsh ; the Escorial is a “ ghastly edifice,” smitten 
by howling winds that sweep down from the “ gaunt 
mountains.” 

The story of Dom Sebastiio takes us to a new and almost 
untrodden path of history ; the grandson of Charles V. and 
of King Joao of Portugal, he succeeded to the throne when 
he was three years old; fortune smiled, but he was doomed 
to disaster because a ghost with the poetic name of “ The 
Enchanted Mooress” cursed him in his cradle. He grew 
up a mystic, almost an anchorite, lonely among the gay 
courtiers of a luxurious Court ; he died nobly, in the endeavour 
to rid Africa of the Moors. 

In her preface (> this interesting book, Miss Bowen says 
that many of her stories contain a mystery, many tales 
having grown up round the death of Dom Sebastiao, of 
Marie Louise of Orleans, wife of Carlos II., of Maurice de 
Saxe, of Gustavus Adolphus. She does not allude to the 
old legend that Frederick II. never died, having been spirited 
away, like our King Arthur, to wait his return at the fateful 
hour. 


Vitalism 
The Future of Life: A Theory of Vitalism. 
Joad. (Putnams. 6s.) 
Every theory of the universe has its own price. Mr. Joad, 
in his persuasive exposition of Vitalism, wages war, to begin 
with, on Materialism and Idealism. Now Materialism, 
which still has its champions, possesses all the advantages of 
a rounded system. Mind is merely a by-product of Matter, 
and Evolution, the changes in species which we certainly 
perceive, apparently so inconsistent with a purely mechanistic 


By C. E. M. 


_ honey has turned to poison in her heart. 





theory, are responses to, and conditioned by, Environment 
But the price of the theory is obvious enough. If we are ty 
live any true life of the will or the spirit, we must call in oy 
old friend, “* the working hypothesis,” and even then a sentence 
such as Blake’s “A tear is an intellectual thing” j, 
disconcerting. Moreover, Evolution is not an even and 
orderly process, and does not always seem to have anything 
particular to do with environment. Witness the recent 
* sport ” of the evening primrose. 

But is Idealism—that Matter is only a quality of Mind— 
in any better case? Mr. Joad thinks not. Putting aside 
Dr. Johnson’s appeal to the test of a personal collision with a 
post (founded on an exaggerated notion of Berkeleyism), 
endless sub-division, with its baffled quest of the Thing-as-It-is, 
puts us in a quandary. 

He states his solution thus: There is a Life-Force, which 
uses the individual, with its powers, fancied isolation, and 
will-to-live, just so far as the well-being and progress of the 
Whole are concerned, and then drops that individual, or 
rather reabsorbs it into the impersonal current of Being, 
That we live under a delusion would, we conceive, not trouble 
him ; has not a mystic said, “‘ He whom God deludes is well 
deluded”? ? Anyhow, this Life-Force may be described ays 
Vitalism. A main feature of the theory, set forth with 
great attractiveness as accounting for the riddle of existence 
and change better than any other conception, is the doctrine of 
Emergence. That is to say, you combine two elements such as 
oxygen and hydrogen, in a certain proportion and an 
absolutely new result is attained—-Water. Absolutely new; 
that is the point. No possible imagination could have fore- 
scenit. Now Vitalism uses both Mind and Matter, and creates, 
or pro-creates, a something Other, and more essential towards 
the quality of life than either taken by itself. It is very 
easy to see how at first, though Mr. Joad does not touch on 
this point, Vitalism was impulsively welcomed by certain 
theologians as a powerful ally to the Christian Creed. Withits 
insistence on Evolution by often unaccountable “ jumps,” 
why not the Incarnation itself? But the emergence doctrine, 
with its factors ** absolutely new,’ opened the eyes of theolog- 
ical science to perceive that here was a path heading straight for 
semi-Arianism. We must not pursue the subject further, nor 
follow Mr. Joad into certain by-ways of investigation, very 
fairly explored, such as the phenomena of Spiritism. We 
have to thank him for an excellent exposition, terse yet 
illuminating, of a theory that must be reckoned with. Its 
price? The sacrifice of that assumed certainty in nature to 
which the Victorians clung—*‘ the army of unalterable law.” 
Such a sacrifice seems of the spirit of our age. But, while we 
think the last word has not been said for Idealism, we are 
gratcful for the persistent search for truth for its own sake 
which the volume evinces. 


Fiction 
Men with and without Women 


Thérése. By Frangois Mauriac. 
(Martin Secker. 6s ) 
Men without Women. 


Translated by Eric Sutton. 


By Ernest Hemingway. (Jonathan 


Cape. 6s.) 

The World in Bud. By Gerald Bullett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Neapolitan Ice. A Story of Oxford and Bohemia. By [enéo 
Haynes. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Kai Lung Unrolls His Mat. By Ernest Bramah. 

Press. 7s. 6d.) 
In the desolate region of the landes, all heath and mar vh and 
lagoon’ and pine forest moaning like the sea, the Thérése 
of Francois Mauriac grows heavily like a white flower whose 
She has tried to 
kill her husband, who, for the sake of his family honour, 
commits perjury to save her from justice, but passes his own 
sentence on her. The book consists chiefly of the reminiscent 
reveries of Thérése, first as she journeys from the Court to meet 
Bernard, and thereafter as she lies imprisoned in her room from 
dusk to dusk while the rains drive outside and her spirit 
escapes in feverish fantasies. Pale, with great burning eyes, 
she murmurs with her husky intonation, ‘‘ I did not want to 
play a part.” After tortures of self-analysis, this is all! the 
motive she can present in words. But we have been made to 
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z 
walize that her cheated imayination, her unsatisfied intcllect, 
have created a malady in her. The crudities of her respectable 
marriage, the tyrannies of the family convention have reduced 
jer to the deadly state of accidia, and in the apathy of the 
wmmer day when the pine forests are burning, she thinks 
death towards Bernard, much as an oppressed dreamer tries 
to push away a suffocating obstacle. The close comprehension 
of the soul of Thérése leaves an and startling 
impression. The cold crime of poisoning is revealed as a 
natural revolt of the imaginative against the unimaginative, 
and the criminal as of much finer stuff than the victim. There 
remains something enigmatic about Thérése, however; and 
ifM. Mauriac knows what she will find when he leaves her in 
the Paris street, the reader is uncertain. Yet she is not 
easily forgotten, nor her cruel heathen region, where the larks 
are shot as they soar, and the pigeons are blinded as decoys. 


original 


The figures of the few men around Thérése are shadowy 
compared with hers. Mr. Hemingway's Men without Women 
obviously omits the feminine principle—except in the deadly 
dialogue called ** White Elephants.” These are emphatically 
ontes cruels; but two or three superb examples of 
the short story. Moments of animal endurance and _ fear, 
fagments of war-horror, the stolidities and bravadoes of 
despair or insensibility, the ironies of the bull-fight and the 
boxing ring—such are the themes. Men with expressionless 
faces maintain colourless colloquies in which the senseless 
iterations create a mounting horror. “ The Killers” is a 
terrible little story, perfect in its way: ‘ Fifty Odd ~ is too 
lng: “ Friday Night ~ conveys an electrifying shock which 
isnearly justified ; but * An Alpine I¢vll* outrages aesthetic 
as well as human sensibility. Myr. Alemingway should not 
push cynicism beyond even his virtuosity. 

Mr. Bullett’s The World in Bud regards humanity in a 
omewhat kindlier mood. though not without gleams of malice. 
Some of these curiously flavoured stories have a_ certain 
constraint, for Mr. Bullett is more at ease in a novel; but they 
frm an attractive collection of unusual episodes. “ The 
Orchard ** is sweet with spring; the supernatural note does 
not ring quite true. The name story, however, is sharp and 
sincere with the cry of a child's first acquaintance with death. 
“The Puritan ” is a grim piece of satire, and * The Mirror” 


are 


achieves an odd effect in pathos. 

It is only unsated youth that could bear to see the vivid 
bars of Neapolitan Ice crossing the cover of a first novel ; 
but the image of that brilliant sweet hardly does justice to 
the dewy quality of Miss Haynes’s book. Sylvia Verney’s 
fastidious father has married out of pity a vulgar, second-rate 
actress, who makes her dwelling as ** Bohemian ™ as possible. 
Sylvia tries to realize her personality in Oxford. Life at St. 
Ursula’s College is characterized by that intense femininity 
and that passion for unholy foods like cocoa which must ward 
off even the immemorial spells of Oxford. Yet one gets a 
quite charming impression of bright irresponsible creatures 
moving about in a clear golden air. Sylvia has her friendships 
and conversations. In the end she falls prettily though 
wfortunately in love with her kinsman, Crispin, with whom 
she takes long walks in a fragrantly realized countryside. 
The candid and eager intelligence of Sylvia makes the whole 
story very engaging. This first novel has distinct qualities 
of style, words being used with an admirable exactitude. 
It has vivacity, sensibility, and promise. 


Those who are acquainted with the courteous and philoso- 
phic Kai-Lung, and take delight in his elaborate stylization, 
will be charmed to hear his smooth accents again, while new 
passers-by will pause enchanted where he unrolls his mat. 
Through the malignity of his enemy, Ming-Shu, the story 
teller is despoiled of his all, including the beloved Hwa-mei. 
Undaunted, he begins the pursuit, with his golden tongue 
bewitching all those whom he encounters till he craftily 
rescues Hwa-mei, and avenges his wrongs. His ingenuity 
is only very faintly fatigued ; and the profound wells of his 
irony are inexhaustible. RacueL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


BUT GENTLEMEN MARRY BRUNETTES. By Anita 
loos. (Bretanos. 7s. 6d.)—Anita Loos is a genius. She 
has made two continents laugh. She has written a play 
that is not a play, which yet draws London—a feat when 
we remember that part of the attraction of her book consists 
is her terribly funny spelling. Not content with this she 


has just given us a seque!—always a risky affair or, “ riskay” 
as Lorelei would spell it, when using the word in a different 
sense. The centre of interest moves from Lorelei, respectably 
married and mother of * Little Mouse,” to Dorothy. Her 
adventures, though sufficiently ‘“* humerous,” are not so “ in- 
treeging “ as those of her predecessor. We hope that her next 
book willlead us to new pastures, for the author is clever enough 
to give us a new kind of masterpiece of comic literature. 
The illustrations by Mr. Ralph Barton are clever, but hardly 
as good as those he drew for Gentlemen prefer Blondes. 


OCTAVIA. By Margot Oxford. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)-—The 
most surprising thing about Octavia is its old-fashioned and 
ingenuous air. The characters are thoroughly and even 
heavily described ; and, though the date is a little indefinite 
(they argue about Clough, and dance valses and the lancers), 
the general attitude is Late Victorian. Octavia Daventry, 
whose love-affairs make the book, is the most brilliant member 
of a well-to-do family with a house in the Lammermoor Hills. 
Octavia grows up spoiled, unconventional, and lovely, with 
her brothers and their friends for her slaves. Her learned 
neighbour, Professor Horncastle, is also an adorer of hers. 
When she is seventeen, Robin Compton, who has taught her 
to ride, suggests that Octavia should try hunting as an 
* outlet.” So she goes to visit the Brabazons in an English 
hunting county ; and dazzles everybody by her performance on 
the first day afield. All the agreeable unthinking hunting 
men fall in love with her; she decides on Greville Pelham, 
who has brains, but does not hunt. As she is determined not 
to lose her freedom in marriage, the unfortunate Pelham has 
cause to remark that “It’s your honeymoon, not mine.’ 
However, she does surrender, and nearly dies in childbirth. 
Immediately after this she rather surprisingly offers him 
another honeymoon, Octavia is a very self-absorbed creature ; 
and her naive conversation leaves us wondering why every- 
body, even a Labour candidate, should submit to her. Pre- 
sumably her charm is in her vitality. The style of the book 
is very uncertain, and the dialogue is lacking in those ironic 
niceties to which most contemporary novels have used us. 
But the picture of a hunting set will amuse many; and 
possibly will be of value to the social historian of the future. 


A PRESIDENT IS BORN. By Fannie Hurst. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d.)—This exceedingly long novel describes the 
family life of a boy destined to become the leader of the 
United States. He is born when his mother is fifty-three 
and all his brothers and sisters are grown up and married. 
Dave, the future President, is only seventeen when the volume 
closes ; but the fortunes of the whole Schuyler family have 
been vigorously handled. Rebecca, a Titaness kind of 
woman, might have a kind of heroic effect; the extracts 
from her diary given as footnotes spoil that illusion. ‘There 
is strength and abundance in the book ; but it is intolerably 
diffuse, and occasionally wallows in sentimentality. 


SOUTHERN CHARM. By Isa Glenn. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.)— 
There is something reminiscent of Miss Edith Wharton in this 
sympathetic study of a Southern widow. resident, with her 
two daughters and her sister, in New York. The mother, 
brought up in the old tradition, attempts to instil the gospel 
of * charm ” into her girls. But they, children of their own 
generation, rebel; and it is only at long last that Mrs. 
Habersham learns that ** charm may come of an indifference 
to charm.” Nothing much happens. But a scandal in which 
one of the daughters is involved supplies the connecting 
thread for a sensitive study of temperamental interaction, 
and for a satire on changing fashions of thought and habit 
that is not the less serious for being engagingly light in 
treatment. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 647.) 


The fun of “ throwing a monkey-wrench into the works ” 
is a prerogative of youth, and on that score we might excuse 
Mr. R. M. Fox for writing The Triumphant Machine (Hogarth 
Press, 5s.)—we presume he is young because he imparts his 
opinions with such solemnity. But we find it difficult to 
forgive his saying that Mr. Ford, in pursuit of efficiency, 
would be ready to cast babies in front of his cars, and much 
similar nonsense. There is a preface by Mr. Brailsford, 
but nowhere else between these covers did we find much 


matter for thought. 


The whole case for Partnership in Industry (Cape, 7s. 6d.), 
with a full account of recent developments and many concrete 
examples of its working in practice, as presented in an admir- 
able book, short enough to be read at a sitting, and yet long 
enough to tell the whole truth, is presented to us by Mr. F. W. 
Raffety. This most complicated problem of the age is set 
forth very clearly and in the main dispassionately : it is a 
book that should not be neglected. 

* * * * 


Cultural directions are given in Messrs. Sutton’s Gardening 
on the Riviera (2s. 6d.) for the growing from seed of a wealth 
of sweet-scented and exotic-coloured flowers, from freesias 
to zinnias, from mignonette to nemesias. There is no reason 
why gardens on the Céte d’Azur should not be gay with 
flowers grown from seeds from October to May, and winter 
visitors will find much useful information in this little book. 
There is also an excellent chapter on the difficulties of 
Riviera lawns and how they may be overcome. 

* * * * 

A most useful supplement to that excellent journal Nature 
of April 21st is concerned with sunlight treatment in the 
home. The doctors who write for it emphasize the fact 
that ultra-violet radiation is not a cure-all and that the 
treatment is not without risk. But it has caught the popular 
imagination. Danger in its misuse there certainly is, as there 
is peril in the careless handling of a motor-car or in grasping 
the wrong end of a red-hot poker; none the less we think 
that more and more people will switch on an Alpine sun in 
their bedroom, now that mercury-vapour lamps are available 
for as low a price as £10. To those who wish to have the 
best expert opinion on the subject, we can recommend last 
week’s Nature. 

% * * * 

While James the Second finds a new admirer in Mr. Belloc, 
a critical episode in the King’s career has been thoroughly 
investigated by Mr. Edward B. Powley in The English Navy 
in the Revolution of 1688 (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.). 
It is well known that William of Orange, with his fleet and 
transports, slipped down Channel in October, 1688, and by 
good luck made Torbay. It has always seemed odd that 
Dartmouth, with the English fleet at the mouth of the Thames, 
did not intercept the invader. Mr. Powley’s close examination 
of the papers relating to the episode shows that, while contrary 
winds prevented Dartmouth from getting out in time, he was 
hampered still more by the unsuitable station assigned to 
him by the King’s orders. James was ardently devoted to the 
Navy, but he mishandled his fleet when he needed it most. 
On the other hand, William’s expedition was a sheer gamble. 
Had not James alienated every section of the nation, he might 
have repulsed the Dutch, even when they had landed in 
Torbay. 

* * * * 

There have been many attempts to reconstruct the char- 
acter of Pilate. There was the simple mediaeval view, of which 
the name of Mount Pilatus stands as a permanent witness. 
There have been the more subtle modern delineations of 
Anatole France, cynical and forgetful, and of Mr. Masefield, 
dignified and tragic. But no one has ever attempted to set 
him in the surroundings of his procuratorship with so sure 
an historical sense as has Mr. Crozier in his Letlers of Pontius 
Pilate (Jonathan Cape, 5s.).. Mr. Crozier has discovered an excel- 
lent style for his story, familiar but dignified, bearing marks of 





taste and knowledge throughout. It will be invaluable to 
the ordinary reader who wishes to know something of the 
background of the Gospels. The book is cast into the form 
of letters written by Pilate to his friend Seneca in Rome, 
They begin on the voyage to Judea and they end with the 
narrative of the trial and crucifixion of Christ. The Various 
pictures of the Jews as they appeared from the Roman stand. 
point, contemptible, but baffling and dangerous on account 
of their fanaticism, are very telling, and the different strands 
of thought and feeling amongst them are well brought out, 
as in Anatole France's famous Procurateur de la Judée. Interest 
naturally centres in the descriptions of our Lord, as they reach 
Pilate from his wife, who is made to witness the feeding of 
the five thousand, and from his Jewish secretary, Alexander, 
who cannot altogether resist the magic of His utterances, 
Whether Mr. Crozier is right in supposing that Pilate all the 
time intended to get Jesus out of the way as one likely to 
disturb the peace is one of those points on which opinions wil] 
differ. But there is great verisimilitude in the account of 
the trials. 
* * * * 

The solemn music of George Herbert's verse has comforted 
many pious souls for the last three centuries. His Sacred 
Poems and Private Ejaculations are unaffected by time or 
fashion’s whim. We may hope therefore to be excused by his 
many admirers if we plead guilty to an oversight in not 
commending sooner the exquisite edition of The Temple, 
which the Nonesuch Press has produced (31s. Gd.). Mr, 
Francis Meynell has for the first time printed the text as it 
stands in the Bodleian MS., perhaps the very copy that 
Hierbert on his death-bed sent to his friend Nicholas Ferrar, 
of Little Gidding. ‘The book is set in a clear old-style fount, 
framed in red borders, and is bound in dull red tapestry that 
recalls the embroidered covers so popular in Herbert’s day— 
though they are wrongly connected with Ferrar’s little com. 
munity. Nothing could be better or more appropriate than 
this edition, which testifies anew to Herbert's abiding charm, 

* * * %* 

The best which can be said of Mr. C. S. Forrester’s historical 
biography, Louis XIV. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), is that it goes with 
a swing from beginning to end. The writer quotes no 
authorities, accepts doubtful matter as proved, and races 
through the long reign, leaping from love to war as though 
all were fair where an historian deals with either. The colour 
are laid on very thick and a good deal of scurrilous matter 
incorporated in the paint. Madame de Montespan was no 
doubt a * bad lot,” but that she constantly dedicated herself 
to the Devil, assisted at the performance of the Black Mass, 
and allowed a child to be murdered for the carrying out of 
that horrible ritual is unbelievable. Jlowever, the book is 
interesting. 

* * * * 

The Edinburgh Review for April (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) has 
three notable articles on America. Mr. George Peel considers 
** The Economic Impact of America ”’ by no means so alarming 
as some people think, and Mr. W. A. Hirst points out that 
** British Influence in South America” is very considerable, 
and probably on the increase. On the other hand, an anony- 
mous writer is greatly concerned about ‘“ The American 
Naval Programme ” and its possible connexion with a revived 
demand for “the freedom of the seas” to cover American 
export trade. Sir Arthur Evans tells an amusing story of 
“A Forged Treasure in Serbia” that deceived him and other 
eminent experts for a time. The Schubert centenary is cele- 
brated in a delightful article by Mr. C. L. Graves, who observes 
that Schubert’s fame was cherished by the amateurs when the 
professionals contemned him. Mr. Graves recalls a deplorable 
article attacking Schubert—and Wagner—in the Edinburgh 
Review of 1882. The review now makes handsome amends 
for that blunder. 

* * * 

An advertisement last week of Sir Frank Fox’s Mastery of 
the Pacific (John Lane, 8s. 6d.) gave the price as 15s. instead 
of 8s. 6d. 

* * * * 

We have to acknowledge with thanks another anonymous 
contribution from “‘ A Spinster on a holiday,”’ for £1 to the 
children of the Rhondda Valley, which we have forwarded 
to W. E. Noble, Esq., Maes-yr-haf, Trealaw. 
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‘William Gerhardi 


“A novelist of genius . . . wild and brilliant 
originality.” 
—Arnold Bennett in the “ Evening Standard.” 


THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


JAZZ AND JASPER. 


The Story of Adams and Eva. 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. = 7/6 net. 


| “This brilliant and farcical fantasia . .. isa 


triumph of Mr. Gerhardi’s manner, heady and 


| deceptive like absinthe.”—7he Spectator. 


ROSSETTI 


His Life and Works. 
By EVELYN WAUGH. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


| “A brilliantly critical, courageously independent study of 
| the strange personality of the man and of his paintings 


and poetry. "___ British W ce Rly, 


CARLYLE: 
ec 
His Rise and Fall. 
By NORWOOD YOUNG. 12/6 net. 
“An attempt to define the position of Carlyle to-day. 
: Carefully and systematic ally presented. . . . 
Mr. Young compels attention.” -Times Literary Supple- 
ment. A valuable correction for those who still look 
on Carlyle with the uncritical eyes of Ruskin.”— 
Saturday Review. 


WHEN THE COOK 
IS AWAY. 


By CATHERINE IVES. 7/6 net. 
A cookery book on a new plan, by the expe rt whose 
weekly articles in Eve are well known. Its objects are 


| to enable people who know nothing of cooking to cook 


exquisite meals, to train their cooks, and to enable 
everyone to cook without damage to the hands, 
complexion, temper, or purse. 


Third Large Impression. 
THE FEET OF THE 
YOUNG MEN. 


By JANITOR. 8/6 net. 
“Who is ‘Janitor’? He writes well. He knows his 
world. Everybody is talking about the book, . . . He 
is decidedly amusing and informative.”—Jhe Spectator. 


THE ART OF FLYING. 


By Capt. NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C.,, ete. 
With a Foreword by Air Vice-Marshal SIR SEFTON 
BRANCKER, K.C.B., Director of Civil Aviation. With 
24 pp. Illustrations. Cloth, 5/- net. 

Captain Macmillan was the pilot of the first attempt to 
fly round the world, when after thrilling adventures he 
was wrecked in the Bay of Bengal. These pages are 
packed with vital matter for those interested in flying. 


A Luncheon Hour Comedy. 
THE BRIDE’S PROGRESS. 


By HAROLD WESTON. 7/6 net. 

The entire action of this amazing comedy takes place 
within a couple of hours at a small Italian restaurant 
during a lunch party in honour of a bride and bride- 
groom. As the brilliant and wicked dialogue proceeds, 
the characters are mercilessly stripped and laid bare, and 
a tense, almost tragic, situation is disclosed which leads 
almost inevitably to a strong dénouement. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH 
& CO. LTD., LONDON. 
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WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUES 








Books just published. 

Recent Novels by the Best Authors at 
reduced prices. 

Second-hand Books (non-fiction) at 
greatly reduced prices. 

New Books (remainders) at Second-hand 
prices. 

List of Pocket Volumes. 


The Times BOOK CLUB, 
42 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. 1 
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", THAT CRITICAL 


MOMENT 


AVE you ever experienced that 
unpleasant moment when you found 
that your braking power was not com- 
mensurate with your speed? There are 
certainly times when it is better to be 
without speed. 

Motive power is one thing, braking 
power another—each useless without the 
other. 

The brakes of the Vauxhall 20-Go are 
a masterpiece of design. Note their 
power. To a standstill 
_ from 20 m.p.h. in 14 feet 

” 30 ” ” 28 ” 

» 40 » » 59 » 


» 59 » » 93 » 
60 12 


Frictionlessly operated, ‘perfectly balanced, 
their power proportioned to weight and to 
Go m.p.h.—and more, they ate a/ways there. 


Write to Dept. C for “ The Safety Factor in Motoring” 
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Finance—Public and Private 
An Industrial Budget 


Mr. Winston Ciurcnitn’s fourth Budget is likely to be 
P fruitful topic of conversation in industrial and financial 
circles for some time to come, and, writing, as I am doing, 
within an hour or two of hearing the speech, I can do 
little more than touch upon one or two of its main points 
and endeavour, perhaps, to explain some of the more 
technical points of the Chancellor’s Financial Statement. 
Correcr DtaGNosis. 

Making all allowances for mere oratorical effects, I 
think that most of those who were present in the House 
on Tuesday were impressed by a conviction, first, that 
the Government had correctly diagnosed the present 
situation by concentrating upon the depression in our 
kev industries, and, second, that in the proposed reform 
of local ratings as affecting certain industries, an earnest 
attempt was being made to grapple with a most diflicult 
and complex problem. Primarily, of course, the Budget 
was more industrial than financial. That is to say, while 
the Chancellor had in his Budget to provide the necessary 
funds required for the schemes for relieving industry, it 
was upon the schemes themselves and their possible 
effect upon industry that attention was chiefly fastened. 
In fact, there was a tendency for this part of his speech 
to divert attention from the ordinary financial provisions 
of the Budget. 

AipInG INpustRy. 

Briefly, the proposals of relief are along the lines of all 
industries concerned in production being relieved of some 
three-fourths of the rates levied upon them, while in the 
case of the agricultural industry it would seem that 
complete relief is to be afforded. This relief is apparently 
tocome in the form of rebates ; that is to say, nothing is 
done directly to affect the local rates themselves, the 
industry presumably paying the charge and getting the 
rebate back from the Treasury. It is in that connexion, 
of course, that large sums are required, or rather will 
be required by October of next year. 

ProBLeEM or TRANSPORT. 

One particular form of industry, however, that of 
transport, receives its relief under somewhat exceptional 
conditions, though, of course, they are quite logical and 
are a part of the whole scheme. Thus, in the case of the 
rilways, and presumably in the case of other transport 
concerns, the rebate is to be given solely on the under- 
taking that a corresponding reduction is made in freight 
rates on particular classes of goods scheduled by the 
Government. The idea, of course, is that the railways, 
which come under the head of a “ sheltered ” industry, 
shall neither gain nor lose under the Government scheme 
other than such gain as should arise from an expansion 
in traffic, but that the industries, and certain industries 
in particular, shall benefit both by their own rebates in 
the matter of local rates and also in the matter of freight 
charges on goods carried. Needless to say that coal is 
among the articles to be scheduled. 

A Bic Prospective SurPLus, 

To this subject of rating reforms and the general 
industrial aspects of the Budget I shall hope to make 
some further reference next week. Meanwhile, sight 
must not be lost of the more directly financial aspects 
of the Budget. The first point which is worthy of atten- 
tion is the fact that whether guided by ordinary dictates 
of prudence or by a special consideration of next Budget 
Day coming very near to General Election time, there 
sno doubt that Mr. Churchill has been careful to ensure 
a substantial surplus a year hence. To obtain the funds 
for his rating reform scheme, he is raising by a special 
tax on oils £14,200,000 in the present year and £16,300,000 
ma full year. Other small additions to taxation are 


Imposed, but on the other hand the increased relief 


for children, in the matter, of Income Tax rebates, means 
4a loss to the Revenue in the present year of £2,100,000, 
and £4,500,000 in a full year. The new Tax Revenue, 
owever, combined with reduced expenditure, is expected 


to yield a surplus for the year of £14,502,000, in addition 
to which last year’s surplus of £4,239,000 is carried 
forward, giving a total estimated surplus for the new 
year of £18,741,000, which is to be available both for 
Budget contingencies during the vear and for funds for 
the rating relief scheme. Inasmuch, however, as the 
scheme will not really become operative until October 
of next year, it looks as though Mr. Churchill might 
have a good deal of money to play with when the next 
Budget Day arrives, especially as he has pitched his 
estimates of Tax Revenue fairly low. 

SINKING FuNps. 

Another interesting point in the Budget, aud one 
of particular interest to the City, is the plan for dealing 
with debt redemption. Instead of deciding from year 
to year what is to be the amount of Sinking Fund applied 
within that year, it has been decided to restore the old 
pre-War system of a fixed amount for the service of the 
debt to include the Sinking Fund, the new total being 
£355,000,000. So far as the system itself is concerned, 
the alteration is a good one. It provides for a definite 
fixed amount which cannot be altered, and the effect, 
of course, is to make the Sinking Fund itself become 
automatically more effective with each year that passes. 
A certain amount of debt is redeemed, and consequently 
in each successive vear the amount available for debt 
redemption is larger and the amount of debt to be dealt 
with is smaller. In fact, the Chancellor estimated that 
in the absence of unforeseen additions to our obligations, 
the National Debt should be wiped out within fifty years. 
Unfortunately, however, the effect of Mr. Churchill's 
proposals in this respect was rather spoiled by the fact 
that for some few years the portion of the debt service 
available for debt redemption will be considerably below 
the recent figure of £65,000,000. Morcover, the Chancellor 
made rather a bad beginning by appearing to make up 
a £65,000,000 Sinking Fund for the present year by 
including on the Revenue side of his final Balance Sheet 
not only the £13,200,000 at present in the Currency 
Note Department of the Government, but also the realized 
surplus of last year, which, of course, according to old 
custom, should in any case go automatically to debt 
redemption, 

Fusion oF Note Issue. 

The explanation of the Chancellor bringing in to his 
Revenue receipts an item of £13,200,000 from Currency 
Note assets is explained by the announcement made 
in the course of the Budget that it has been decided to 
bring in a special Bill having for its object the fusion of 
the Bank of England and Treasury notes. This is a 
point which gives satisfaction to the City, because it 
consummates and rounds off the gold standard system 
to which we returned in 1925. That system can never 
be quite effectively worked so long as there is a dual 
control of the currency, such as that which has existed 
from the very commencement of the War period. I 
must reserve, however, for another occasion a fuller 
explanation of what will be involved in this fusion of the 
Bank of England and the Treasury notes. 

New Form or Accounts. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Financial Accounts 
are to be presented in a new and, in some respects, 
a simpler form. In the past it has been customary to 
publish on the respective sides of the Balance Sheet 
Receipts and Expenditure connected with the Revenue 
departments such as the Postal and Telegraph Services. 
Now, however, in the official final Balance Sheet there is 
simply entered the net Revenue anticipated from those 
departments, and this, of course, has the effect of materially 
reducing the total in the Balance Sheet. There 
is a good deal to be said for the change, but I would 
caution those who are concerned with the question of 
national economy to visualize carefully the new totals in 
their old form, for otherwise we shall be running away 
with the idea that the growth in post-War expenditure is 
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not as great as we had thought. For example, the 
pre-War Budget for 1914 represented a total of roughly 
£200,000,000, and working on the same basis, our estimated 
expenditure for the current year is £805,195,000. On 
the new Balance Sheet principle, however, it appears as 
only £676,581,000, Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


FavouraBLe Marker Factors. 
Writtnc on the eve of a Budget which promises to be 
more than usually interesting, it would, perhaps, be rash to 
say that the financial barometer is at Set Fair. At the same 
time there are certain favourable points in the situation 


which undoubtedly require adequate recognition. Chief 
among these is the growing strength of the position 


of the Bank of England, where the stock of gold must be 
approaching the highest point ever reached. In_ that 
connexion, of course, it is necessary to remember, first, that 
since the War there has been a great enlargement of credit 
generally, of which the expansion in the deposits of the 
banks is only one of the many indications. Moreover, if a 
Bill is shortly to be introduced for amalgamating the Treasury 
notes with the Bank of England issue, there is bound to be a 
great drop in the proportion of the Bank’s gold to its notes, 
though that, in its turn, will matter less than formerly owing 
to the fact that gold is no longer in free circulation as currency. 
Another favourable point in the situation is the slight 
improvement in trade which, it may be hoped, will receive 
some further stimulus from the Budget if Mr. Churchilf 
fulfils the prophecies of those who have suggested that one 
of the prime features of the Budget is to be the encouragement 
of British industries. In another column we deal more 
fully with the first impressions of Mr. Churchill’s financial 
Statement. 
% * * * 


INVESTMENTS Fir. 

A further favourable point in the market outlook, so far, 
at all events, as gilt-edged securities are concerned, is the 
recent introduction of the British 4 per cent. Funding Loan 
to the markets in Wall Street and the possibility of the 5 per 
cent. War Stock being introduced there a little later on. 
Moreover, judging from the activity in almost all securities 
and the continued quick response given to new capital issues, 
it would seem that the supply of capital available is still 
very great, and during the past week, although the Stock 
Exchange settlement showed an increased bull position in 
many directions, the tone has been good on the whole, and 
even Rubber shares have rallied a little. It is probable, 
indeed, that the general strength of markets would be even 
more pronounced but for two rather important factors in 
the situation, the one being the difficulty of determining to 
what extent the Money Market here may be affected by 
French monetary policy after the elections, and the other 
being the upward tendency in money rates in New York. 

* * * * 


ProrirasLE Marcu Inpustry. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Ordinary shares of 
Bryant and May are now held by the British Match Cor- 
poration, in accordance with the arrangement with the 
Swedish Match Company, I am glad to see that the annual 
report is published in the usual manner and with the same 
amount of detailed information. The profits of this concern 
seem to soar steadily and the total net profit for last year 
was £412,758, against £387,212 a year ago. The amount 
placed to Reserve is smaller at £50,000, but the big dividend 
of 20 per cent., tax free, on the Ordinary shares, as compared 
with only 12} per cent. in the previous year, has, of course, 
absorbed a good deal more, while the Partnership shares 
have received 10 per cent., against 8 per cent. The report 
of Bryant and May, however, is in itself a good one and, 


moreover, suggests that excellent § figures should be 
shown in the first report of the British Match Corporation. 
* % * * 


A Ficur ror Contro.. 

The stockholders of the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company seem to be in for a good time just now owing to 
the keen competition on the part of different groups to obtain 
control of the company. Commencing with an offer by a 
group headed by Lord Rothermere, which offered £240 and 
£280 respectively for the Preferred and Deferred Stocks, 
there followed a further offer by a group including the 
Canadian and Foreign Power Corporation at the rate of 
£272 for the Preferred and £312 for the Deferred Ordinary. 
This, however, has now been capped by a direct offer from 
the Power Corporation of Canada, which has offered £275 
for the Preferred and £315 for the Deferred. Lord Rother- 
mere is said now to have retired from the contest and at 
present the figures just quoted constitute the best offer 


——< 
received. It would not be surprising. however, if such keen 
competition for control should whet the appetite of holder 
of the stock who, like Oliver Twist, may be inclined to ask 


for more. 
* * * * 


PUBLISHING Prorits. 

The publishing house known as Odhams Press appears fy 
be enjoying considerable prosperity, the net profit for the 
year being £151,753 against £116,872 for 1926. Moreover 
this profit in both cases is after meeting a debenture interest! 
The general reserve is being raised by £35,000, while a dividend 
of 12} per cent. is announced on the Ordinary shares. The 
balance-sheet too, is a good one with £130,000 in cash and 
investments in trustce stocks amounting to over £75,000, 

* * * * 


Union Bank Or SCOTLAND. 

Steadiness in profit-earning power is usually one of the 
characteristics of the Scottish banks and the latest annual 
report of the Union Bank of Scotland shows that the profit 
for the year was £330,000 against £318,000 in the previous 
year and £315,000 two years ago. After again paving q 
dividend of 18 per cent., the amount carried forward has heen 
raised by about £4,500 to £89,504. There is a moderate 
increase to note in the Deposits, which now stand at £25,936,000, 

A. W. K, 
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Francois Porché. (Wishart. 10s. 6d.) The Windsor 
Beauties. By Lewis Melville. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Trave. :—Youth Goes East. By the 
(Nash and Grayson. 10s. 6d.) 
mander Richard E. Byrd. (Putnam. 


Biocrapity :—All Alone: 
Emily Jane Bronté. 


Cardigan, 
By Con- 
Safari. 


Earl of 
Skyward. 
15s.) 


By Martin Johnson. (Putnam. £1 Is. Od.) 
Fiction :—The Missing Partners. By Henry Wade. (Con: 
stable. 7s. 6d.)——-The Place Called Dagon. By Herbert 
Gorman. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.)——-Phoinix. By Alan 
Sims. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)-—-Twopence 
Coloured. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
——My Mortal Enemy. By Willa Cather. (Heinemann. 


5s.) But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. 
(Brentano. 7s. 6d.) 


By Anita Loos. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tue prize of one guinea which the Editor offers each week 
for the best set of thirteen General Knowledge Questions 
has been awarded this week to Miss Elizabeth L. Moore, 
The Rectory, Cootehill, Co. Cavan, Irish Free State, for 
the following :— 


1. What means were used for the checking of time before the 
introduction of clocks ? 
2. What mamma! lives half on land and half on water, lays eggs, 


but suckles its young ? 
3. When were laurels first introduced as the reward of honour? 
4. What was used in windows before the introduction into 
England of glass for such a purpose ? 
5. How was it calculated that the sides of the Great Pyramid 
were built to face respectively the four cardinal points ? 
6. Why was “ Pin Money ” introduced, and for what purpose? 
7. What is the hottest, and most unhealthy, place in the world? 
8%. What railway attains the greatest altitude in the world ? 
9. What bridge has the greatest elevation in the world ? 
10. What is the greatest negative elevation in the world ? 
11. What is the finest Observatory in the world ? 
12. Where is the smallest Republic in the world ? 


Answers will be found on page 662. 
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“Make a success of 


your holiday 


Most of us get only one holiday a year. 
make the most of it. 


Let us 


Don’t just bolt to the nearest sea coast. Think 
about it. Plan ahead for it. 


Scotland, for example. What about that? 
The beauty of Scotland, the glory of her 
mountains has gone round the world. Men 
come from the four corners of the earth to see 
it. But you, you have it at your door. Will 
you not go this year? Send for a guide and 
read about its beauty. 


Send for these Holiday Guides 


Send remittance for the Holiday Guides you want tol 


rivisional Passenger 
Commercial Superintendent, Euston station, L au, N.W.1, 
Tie jollowing will he sent Post Free. 
Scottish Tours Booklet. The Gram pian as t o the Sea. 
Edinburgh and the Lorders, Trossachs bo« t 
Glasgow and Clyde Coast. Dumfries and G a ) “s iv. 
Central Highlands. Inverness and the North. 
Oban and Lorne. Strathspey and Moray Firth. 


Strathpeffer Guide. The Land of Burns, 
Clanland—The Story of the Scottish Clans ° 
Fishing and Shooting on the L M.S. . 

Scottish Apartm< nts Guide 


The booklet, ‘* LMS Service,” 
facilities will be sent post free. 


post free 2/6 

. » od. 

° . wo 4, 
orincipal holiday 


coniaining an outline of the 


These Guides are obtainable from any LMS Station 
bookstals, 


, (own ofice, oF 


Stay at LMS Hotels. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


Euston and St. Pancras. 


“first across the border” 























; SWEDEN! : 


A on Through 
‘The Northern Fairyland’ 


As you glide slowly in little 
up the rivers, through the narrow 
across the great jakes that together make the 
347 mile waterway known as the Gota Canal, 
linking Gothenburg and Stockholm, a glorious 
and ever-changing panoraina of Swedish life and 
scenery unrolls before you. 


the white steamer 


thanne!l an 
ChdaliNeis 





In turn you pass the grim ruins of Bohus Castle 
and the foaming, roaring Falls of Trollha 
You cross the great Lake Vannern, pass through 
a stretch of narrow winding canal, wl 
fronds of the overhanging birches sweep the 
upper deck of the little steamer, 


iere the 


past peaceful 
little villages of red and white houses nestling in 
the woods, and enter the crystal clear Lake 
Vattern. On past the castle and noble Abbey of 
Vadstena and the medizval cloister church of 
Vreta, across the lovely little lake Roxen and 
through another stretch of canal into Lake 
Malaren with its thousand islands. And so, after 
three intensely interesting days of restful, com- 
fortable travel through enchantingly beautiful 


country, you come to Stockholm, Sweden's 
wonderful capital. 
WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 


Coptously illustrated handbooks dealing with the most 

m ‘ .* “ey . ° ° ° , P 

interesting cittes and disiricts in Sweden will gladly 
be sent to you free of charge on application to 


THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 21P Coventry Street, W.1 
BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY LIMITED 
5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C, 3. 
or any of the leading Tourist Agencies 


SWEDEN 











MOTOR 
TOURS HIRE 
ALL TRAVEL MATTERS. 


Major W. T. BLAKE, Ltd., 


me PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone No.: G 
at tea’ Sak Paris, 


CAR 








And Ma idrid, etc 
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SUMMER BROCHURE NOW READY. 
Do you long for a REAL change? It {s for you t 
Su mer Brochure is prepared. In this 
story why Moterways is rightly called “ the most luxuri 
in the world.” 20 Tours from which to choose, cov rering al 
spots of Great Britain, Ireland and the Cx ontinent. 
Write for YOUR copy of this 42-page Art Brochure, “‘ How to See Europ? 
from an Armchair.” It is an invitation to enjoy a REAL he liday. 


MOTORWAYS, LTD., 54 Haymarket, S.W.1. 
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Motors and Motoring 


The Modern Motor Car.—II. 
Special Features 


Some 


Jna previous issue I have referred to one or two features which 
are apt to puzzle those selecting a car or motorists who take 
an interest in their machines but have not much experience. 
The next item for mention is the thermostat. A number 
of makers now fit such a device as standard, and I have 
received several inquiries as to the object and advantages, 
if any, of a thermostat. The primary aim of this arrange- 
ment is to keep the cooling water at a more or less constant 
temperature, and so generally help the efficiency of the 
engine, for the unit which is run at too low a temperature 
cannot develop full power and is wasteful in fuel consumption, 
while in operating an engine which has recently been started 
up from cold it is of the utmost importance to the life of 
the machine that it be not run under load or quickly before 
the oil is sufficiently warm to get properly to the respective 
bearing surfaces. If, therefore, a device reduces the amount 
of patience required from an owner-driver or a chauffeur 
by accelerating the process of warming up it is clearly helpful. 
The working of a thermostat may sound somewhat like a 
conjuring trick, but it is really very simple, and consequently 
reliable. The aim of it is to short-circuit the water circula- 
tion by cutting out the radiator, and so, until a pre-deter- 
mined temperature is reached, allow the water to circulate 
only round the cylinders themselves. Conversely it enables 
an engine which is being shut off to keep its warmth longer, 
by slowing down the cooling-off process. A thermostat 
usually consists of a copper coil or series of small, hollow, 
thin copper discs, filled with some volatile liquid to which 
is attached a valve or diaphragm. As the water rises in 
temperature, the coil expands like a bellows and opens the 
valve, so allowing the water to pass to the radiator, from 
which it returns cool to the engine in the ordinary way. The 
device is set to begin its opening movement at a fixed number 
of degrees, and as the water rises in temperature so does 


the aperture enlarge, restricting the circulation less. As 
the water cools off, so the valve begins to close. In some 


cases thermostatic control is arranged to govern the move- 
ments of a shutter in front of the radiator, and the principle 
is now being applied to carburation. 
» * 
IT am often asked whether it is advisable to have a gear-box 
with three forward speeds or four. There are advantages 
and disadvantages to both, but in the main I have no hesita- 
tion in favouring the four-speed box, for clearly higher 
efliciency can be obtained on give-and-take roads with a 
machine on which one can meet the requirements of the 
engine with a greater range of gear ratios. It may often 
happen in a day’s tour that one meets a slope which is just 
too severe for climbing on top with a three-speed car and 
yet is not steep enough to allow any but a small throttle 
opening on second, unless the engine be raced to its detriment. 
In such a case driving is tedious and the average journey 
specd is lowered, while of course. since for a given road distance 
the engine makes more revolutions, a larger quantity of 
petrol is consumed. It is in such cases, and in being able to 
change down early and so tackle a hill at really good vehicle 
speed, that the third gear of a four-speed box comes in. The 
obvious drawback to the four-ratio box is that it calls for 
more changing, because the top ratio is generally rather 
higher, and therefore for more skill on the part of the driver. 
In America motor-car construction has been developed on 
hon-gear-changing lines. This suits the type of chassis 
production. Petrol is comparatively cheap and there is no 
tax on horse-power based on the diameter of the cylinders. 
Thus we get comparatively large engines built on much less 
eflicient lines than the British, and which are consequently 
cheaper to manufacture, together with a three-speed box 
with a relatively low top ratio. This plan makes for simple 
driving, but not for efliciency and economy. A word here 
must, however, be said in favour of the three-speed box, 
from a gencral practical standpoint, for the smallest and 
lightest types of car. In these it is the manufacturer's 
object to give the greatest possible value for money and 
80 to popularize his productions. For this reason, although 
British designers, in fact one may say European designers, 
have almost universally adopted the four-speed box on cars 
capable of carrying five persons, those of from seven to 
fourteen nominal horse-power still often have but three 
speeds. This should not prove a deterrent to those pros- 
pective new car owners who wish to get a machine which 
comes in the light class. The American argues that with 
a six-cylinder engine the four-speed gear-box is not necessary. 
It is not essential with his type of car, but with the average 
European one, which is built to give the highest efficiency 
with the most economy, it is, in my opinion, an asset. 
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THE sixty-seventh annual genere! meeti1 
April 24th, 1928, at Winchester House, E.C. 











Alfred Skeggs, F.C.I.I., in the course of his remarks, said it affords 
me much satisfaction to be able to congratulate the members and 
policyholders wpon the sound position which the Society occunies. 
Year by year, the Society grow in popular favour and « i 9 
with the insuring public, largely due to the straight d and 
considerate treatment which is meted « our ass > 
In the Industrial Life Branch the Premium Income for the vear 


amounted to £3,472,943, an increase of £329,734 over the pro:miums 
of the previous year. 

The interest, dividends and rents amounted to £627,946 net (an 
increase of £62,045 over the pri ir), showing a yie'ld of 


vious y 











£5 6s. 1ld. per cent. after deducting Income Tax. This compares 
with a yield of £5 6s. 6d. per cent. in 1926. 

The Claims and Surrenders paid totalled £1,264,062, a incl 
of this branch at the end of the year stood at £12,70: The 
Claims were well within expectancy, which indicat the 
Society's business has been carefully selected. 

In the Ordinary Life Branch, the new assurances for t} ar 

reached a total of £3,612,615, with an annual renewal pren i of 
£185,302 ; the increase of new business written being £514,350 over 
1926. 

You will observe that the Premium Income for the year (including 

Single Premiums, £2,238) was £904,715, an increase of £104,513 








over the previous year. 


Consideration for Annuities granted amounted to £50,8 





The net amount of Interest, Dividends and Rents 
£189,919. Of this sum £92,390 attached to the Ordinar 
Branch, and £97,529 to the Auxiliary Life Fund. The vield upon 
the mean of the former fund was £5 Os. 8d. per cent., and upon the 
latter £4 8s. 10d. per cent. ; 

Claims by death and maturity amounted to £166,292 1 


Annuities to £7,243. 


The total Life Funds of the Branch at the end of the y 
f 7 


£4,485,187, an increase of £717,912 « the previous y 
It will be seen that this Branch of « business has l 
considerable dimensions and gives evide | : 


tinuous growth, for I am pleased t 
already written this year ar 
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written during the I t 

The results achieved bly upon the ente l 
industry of the Society's and the ¢ 
future is promising. It is very gratifying to obsery 
Staff are keeping abreast with the times. We are now int thircl 
year of the current quinquennium, and I leok forward ‘ 
anticipation of satisfactory results wl he peratic he 
period come to be reviewed at the next Valuation. The |} eCctors 
are confident that the rate of Bonus dec] st \ 1 
will be maintained in fu 1 when rega had to t] 3 
of premium charged by tl al ety, it W e t 
yielded on participating assur are | nd 
and bear favourable comparison with the terms oficred | 
principal competitors. The Society 1 S} lised in Non-Medical 
Assurances, and during the past year the Directors hay 1 this 
subject under consideration. I may say tl our expe has 
not been unfavourable, and the Directors are fully i 
increasing the limits to which policies are issued Without 4 | 
Examination on approved lives. These limits have recer been 
inereased to £500 under age 50 and £250 under 60, The prev 
limits were £300 and £100 respectively. 

In the Fire Branch, I am pleased to inform you we made t! 
largest profit in any one year since the Soci embarked uj l 
transaction of this business. It affords me much pleasur rm 
you that the profit for 1927 was creater than that of the | ling 
year. The total Premiumin Income, Home and Foreign, an ted 
to £57,630. 

In the Accident and General Section, the P: ims amounted to 


£17,835. 


The Profit and Loss Account is growing steadily year by vear 





and there is now a credit balance of £55,419. Summaris the 
results for 1927, it will be seen that the total Income from all sources 
during the year amounted to £5.335,094, an increase of £557,207 


over the preceding year. The combined Premium Inco: was 
£4,455,340, being £438,910 in excess of 1926, 

The Claims Paid (including Surrenders) for the vear und: 
amounted to £1,527,463, bringing the tctal Claims Paid since the 
Society was first established to £20,205,652. 

The total Assets of the Society as per the Balance Sheet amounted 
to the substantial total of £18,020,655, or £2,030,113 in excess of 
the figures shown in the Balance Sheet for 1926, 


The Report and Balance Sheet 


r re vie w 


were unanimously adopted, 
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Servo assistance in braking is the next feature for comment. 
Brakes workable wholly mechanically and dependent solely 
upon the physical effort of the driver were found to call for 
a good deal of force on a big car, with the result that servo 
mechanisms in various guises were introduced to obviate 
this drawback. The principle of servo action is that it allows 
the momentum, which is the weight of the car multiplied by 
its speed, to be used in assisting brake application and so 
reduce the force required by an operator. There are various 
kinds of arrangement in use on modern cars. In some cases 
the brake-shoes themselves are devised to supply servo action 
by allowing a shoe in each brake to be half-floating. In 
some a mechanical servo motor is utilized, while in others 
hydraulic means are employed. Here it is proposed to refer 
briefly to the latest and most widely adopted form which 
is known as the vacuum servo. The advantage of this 
system is that it entails but few working parts, calls for no 
adjust ment, is light, is automatically lubricated, and should 
anythiag go wrong with it it allows the braking to be used 
in the ordinary way. Moreover, it is available with the car 
travelling in either direction. The depression in the inlet 
manifold is utilized to assist the physical effort of braking, 
‘and since the driver releases his accelerator before applying 
his brakes, the required depression in the induction pipe is 
available. The device consists of three main parts, a dis- 
tributor and two valves, one communicating with the induction 
for braking and one with the atmosphere for release or de- 
braking, a cylinder with a piston, and the requisite connecting 
levers. 





A pipe couples the inlet manifold of the engine | 


with the brake cylinder, which is placed between the brake | 


pedal and the control rods of the brake mechanism. 
the pedal is applied, the valve between the vacuum pipe 


vl “7 i “ned <« ‘ > »SSIC is Cret behind } ; - “ . it, 
and the cylinder is opened and a depression is created | and certain very important industrial concerns had recovered to a 


the piston, so that the greater pressure on the other side 
moves it in the cylinder. The piston, in its movement, 
pulls the rod connected to the brake mechanism, and so 
sroduces the required mechanical effort. So long as the 
Seahe pedal is kept down the valve stays open. The power 


When | 


is generated according to the pedal travel, and so progressive- | 


ness, in the ordinary way, is obtained. In between 
extremes the evenness in graduation is obtained by. a 
* hunting” movement. To provide a natural feel on the 
pedal and so prevent a heavy-footed driver from applying 
his brakes too harshly, the pull applied to the brakes is 


the | 


partially returned to the pedal itself to act in opposition to | 


the foot pressure. 
distributor valves opens as the other closes, and because the 
one now in use is connected with the air in the crankcase, 
the servo brake is let off, since the pressure is raised and the 
vacuum replaced. The air coming from the crank chamber 
carries with it oil mist and so effects lubrication automatically. 
One or two other items will be dealt with at a later date. 
Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT. 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Water clocks, sand hour glasses, sundials, and candles.—— 
2. The duck-billed platypus, a native of Australia.——3. At the 
Olympic Games in Ancient Greece.-——4. Thin sheets of horn were 
used. 5. Astrologers have calculated so from the position of the 
Polar Star when the Great Pyramid was completed.._-—6. When 
pins were first introduced into England they were so expensive that 
a yearly allowance was made by the head of the house for the use 
of the ladies of the household. 7. Death Valley in California. 
& The State Railway in Ecuador. —-9. The Fades Viaduct 


on the Paris-Orleans Railway.———10. The shores of the Dead Sea. 
-——-—11. Mount Wilson Observatory in California.—— 12. Andorra 


in the Pyrenees. 











| LEAGUE OF NATIONS (i) (ii 


White Slave Traffic 


Part 2 


OF THE REPORT OF EXPERTS ON THE 
TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 








Now Available. Price 7/6 net. 





A detailed account of the League’s two years’ investigation 

in 28 countries and 112 large cities, where some 5,000 

underworld characters were interviewed. This Report 

endorses for all the world Josephine Butler’s challenge to 

the State regulation of vice, and may be regarded as a 
form of Centenary Tribute to her memory. 
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When the pedal is released, one of the | 
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ARMY AND NAVY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 





THE RIGHT HON. LORD EBURY, D.S.0, 
M.C., IN THE CHAIR. 





INCREASE IN THE SOCIETY’S REVENUE, 


EXTENSION OF PREMISES NEARLY 


COMPLETED. 





THe annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operatiya 
— Ltd., was held on April 25th at Caxton Hall, W est minster, 
S.W. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C., who presided 


. . = . - ‘ said 
that the impression left on his mind from a superficial examination 


of the reports of the speeches made by chairmen of other companies 
was that, whilst none of them referred to the past vear as hi aVing 
been “easy,” there had been a disinclination frankly to admit 
that the recovery towards the more favourable and hopet ul con: 
ditions of 1925 had been markedly slow and even disappointing 
In certain branches of industry there had been an improven 





remarkable extent. All of that went to show that the more peaceful 
times in which they had been allowed to live during 1927 had pro- 
duced results as prophesied, and that, even if only gradual, there 
had been a definite improvement. The retail trade was always the 
last to feel the benefit of increased prosperity in other industries, 
though for all that it was the surest point at which to feel! the 
pulse of the nation’s prosperity. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, he felt confident that the shareholders would regard the results 
disclosed of the past year’s trading as distinctly and undoubtedly 
successful, ° ; 

The Society's revenue showed an increase of £11,955, notwith- 
standing a decrease of £5,123 in interest on investments, consequent 
on realization to meet capital expenditure. Working expenses 
showed an increase of £9,362 and other charges an increase of 
£1,134, leaving an increase in the net profit for the year of £1,458, 
the total net profit being £241,671. The balance dividend pro- 
posed made, with the interim dividend, 25 per cent., and the balance 
forward was £115,615, an increase of £21,542 upon the amount 
brought forward from 1927. One of the factors contributing to 
render the period through which they were passing particularly 
difficult was the reconstruction of their premises. Such work could 
only be carried out in stages and the period must necessarily be 
very protracted, the disturbance and discomfort occasioned could 
not fail to have some effect upon their business, while up to date 
they had secured practically no additional selling space. The 
extension of the main premises in Victoria Street—taking in Army 
and Navy Mansions—was practically finished, contracts for the 
necessary fittings were well in hand, and the occupation of the 
various floors would be progressively arranged. Headway was 
being made with the new battery of four lifts, and as soon as those 
were installed, the main staircase hall would be remodell-< to 
provide for much improved access between the various depart ments. 
The board were hoping to finish all that by October next, leaving 
only the question of refronting the old building to complete the 
main building in Victoria Street. Shareholders would realize that 
such expenditure as had been already made had not yet had time 
to bring in the full return it was hoped to secure, and he ventured 
to think that they might congratulate themselves that during the 
period through which they had passed—culminating in the disas- 
trous general strike of 1926—it had been possible to sustain the 
heavy expenditure incurred, and not only maintain the dividend 


| but materially to increase the reserve fund and carry forward, 


Given that improvement in trade which so many leading authorities 
regarded as certain, a full share of which the Society’s policy and 
methods of trading were calculated to secure, they might, he believed, 
look forward with confidence to the future. ~ 

With regard to the negotiations with Messrs. Fuller, Ltd., for 
the corner site, the terms proposed by the Society had met with an 
uncompromising refusal. With regard to their business in India, 
he had just returned from a visit there which had convinced him 
that the steps taken and yet to be taken were vital to the Society's 
interests, and could not have been longer delayed. The general 
conditions for European traders there, however, continued to be 
very difficult and were infinitely greater than the ordinary com- 
petitive forces at home. The board had strengthened the executive, 
and made changes in the personnel, and he was hopeful that that 
would bear good fruit as soon as those changes could become effec: 
tive. One of the difficulties which they had had to face had been 
the necessity for the entire reconstruction of the Bombay depot, 
due to the corrosion of the steel work. The work had caused 
considerable congestion and had interfered with display and the 
convenience of customers. The work was being carried out with 
every care to ensure as little inconvenience to customers and as 
little depreciation to stocks as possible, 

The report was adopted, ; 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 





Tae annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on | 


April 25th at 1 King William Street, E.C. 

The Governor (Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell), dealing first with 
the life account, said that it referred to the second year of the 
present quinquennium, and the progress made had been quite 


satisfactory, though the premium income was rather less than in | 


1926. More policies were issued than in the previous year, the 
reduction in income being due to their having taken less of the 
gingle-premium business. 
po stood for the first time at over five millions sterling. The 
rate of interest earned on the fund was £5 3s. 3d. per cent. The 
investments continued to be of the same high class as in the past, 


and the result of a valuation taken at December 31st last showed | 
a substantial surplus over the prices at which they stood in the } 
The mortality experience was again | 


pooks of the Corporation. 
favourable, for, although not quite as good as in 1926, the claims 
amounted to only 73 per cent. of those expected. 

The fire account was a good one. The fund had been increased 
by £50,000, and now stood at £1,650,000, including an additional 
reserve of £936,000, and they had transferred £160,472 to the 
credit of profit and loss account. The premium income was 
slightly lower, to the extent of £54,000, due to their policy of 
contraction in the United States of America. At home, in the 
Dominions and in other overseas fields, they had, in spite of hard 


times and considerable difficulties, maintained their position, 
although in some areas—for example, in Australia—the results, 
whilst not actually showing a loss, were disappointing. The 
figures of their subsidiary company in America, the Manhattan 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co., were incorporated with their own, 
as were those of the British Law which had had a 
very satisfactory year. The combined result of the fire account 
showed a loss ratio of 44.8 per cent., with an expense ratio of 
47.7 per cent. 

Turning to the marine account, he 
an unfavourable report to give. They had transferred £250,000 
from profit and loss ac« maintain the marine fund at one 
million sterling, the figure at which it had stood for several years. 
He would ask the members of the Corporation, however, not to 
take too pessimistic a view of the position because of this transfer, 
as in the three preceding years no less than £200,000 was passed 
from the marine account to the credit of profit and loss, and for 
many years the account had 
years a very large one. Their underwriter told him that, in 
consequence of the continuation of the joint hull agreement hetween 
Lloyds and the companies, hull 


Insurance Co., 


Was sorry to that he had 


Say 


ount to 


The life fund had increased by £352,000 | 


consistently shown a profit, in some | 
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| 


business was being gradually | 


brought to a healthier condition, and that some improvement was | 
I 


also apparent in cargo business. Among the 
there was every reason to anticipate a better state of affairs, but 
it was essential that the rates for cargo business should be materially 
increased if prosperity was to return to marine insurance. In 
this Corporation they were concentrating their attention on putting 
their own business on a paying basis, and for this purpose they 
looked to the experience and knowledge of their underwriter to 
steer them safely through the present period of de pression. The 
process of recovery would be a slow one, and he did not anticipate 
that the 1927 account would be profitable—though better, they 
would hope, than that of 1926—but he did think that they had 
touched bottom and that they would begin to see better results 
with the 1928 account. The accident department continued to 
show expansion. Looking round the general financial and 
commercial position of the country, there were grounds for taking 
& more hopeful view than was possible a year ago. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 11s. 3d. 
per share, less Income Tax, was declared, payable as follows : 
5s. Sd. on May Ist, and 5s. 10d. on November Ist, 1928. 
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The rights of the child’! 2 


BEING WELL BORN 


An Introduction to Heredity and Eugenics 


By MICHAEL F, GUYER. 21s. net 


Illustrated. 
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Second Edition, 


One of the most significant processes at work in society 
to-day is the awakening of the civilised world to the 
rights of the child; and It is coming to be realised that 
its right of rights is that of being well born. No 
principles have more direct bearing on the welfare of 
man than do those of heredity, and yet on scarcely any 
subject does as widespread ignorance prevail, 
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companies a | 
considerable measure of agreement had been secured, from which | 











Sheed & Ward have just 
published :— 


JORGENSEN 
10s. 6d. net. 


** The book is rather an artistic reconstruction of 
experience, than autobiography properly so-called : 
adding yet another portrait to the gallery of * great 
converts’ whose reaction from the revolutionary 
thought of the nineties threw them into the arms 
of the oldest and most stable of the Christian 
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Churches. Evetyn UNpERHILL in The Spectator. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
THE KINGDOM 


By FATHER RONALD KNOX. 
6s. 


The first published collection of Sermons by 


Fr. Knox. 
By the same Author. 1s. 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate—- 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, : 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


NEW DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reser Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New land. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may de ascertained on 


application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3, 





No commission 
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Government by Amateurs By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR 


The R 1 of Authority and its Intellectual Background 
catalan dig By CHARLES PETRIE 


The Inventor and the Crown By P. TINDAL-ROBERTSON 
(late Secretary, Awards Commission) 
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ambridge unde ew ~ C. SEWARD, Sc.D., F.RS. 
(Master J Downing College, Cambridge) 
Irving Babbitt: IL. Religion and Romanticism 
once By PHILIP S. RICHARDS 
By SIR JOHN ROSE BRADFORD, K.C.M.G., F.R. S. 
(President of the Royal College of P hysicians of London) 


Undergraduate Medical Education of Women in London 
= By E. GRAHAM LITTLE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
= (Member of Parliament for the University of London) 


In the Footsteps of Marco Polo 
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==: By Brig.-Gen, SIR PERCY SYKES, K.C.1.E., C.B., C.M.G. 

2 The Nightjar By E. W. HENDY 
E Tallisker of the Cliffs By SETON GORDON 
= De Quincey, the Goblin By THOMAS BURKE 

== Memories of 1914-1918: IIT. Winter on the Somme 

= By C. O. G. DOUIE 
= Annual Subscription, 36s., pa free. 
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LHF FASCIST CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM By WICKHAM STEED 
IBERALISM AND INDUSTRY By RAMSAY MUIR 

| THE BOYCOTT OF THE SLMON COMMISSION 

| By the Right Hon. LORD OLIVIER, K.C.M.C., C.B, 

WILL DISARMAMENT COME? By H. WILSON HARRIS 

CHINA AND THE POWERS By COUNT SFORZA 

IRELAND IN 1928 p By HUGH A. LAW 

rik REAL BLASCO IBANEZ By Protessor E. ALLISON PEERS 

} STALIN By M. A. ALDANOV 
LVOLUTION AND EUGENICS By Majer LEONARD DARWIN 
PANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI By GARNETT SMITH 
THE AMERICAN PREPARATORY SCILOOL 

| By the Earl of IDDESLEIGH 

ISLAND MAGIC By EVELYN SHARP 

| POREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 

| American Proposal fer Pact of Pacifism; The Alternative to War; 

| The League and Disarmament; The Effect of Nahas Pasha. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1928. 
DANTE GABRIEL LETTERS TO MISS ALICE BOYD. 
Arranged by Joun Purves. 
DANTE GABRIEL A CENTENARY CRITIC ISM. 
By Evetyn Waven. 


ROSSETTI: 
ROSSETTI: 


TOW. pry teag INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. By J. H. Hartrey. 
rHE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICA, By Bertranp Russet. 
W HAT IS HAPPENING = MACEDONIA, Py Henry Barren. 
rl rit S OF A PRISONE By Bernarp Cavuston. 
ITALY, FRANCE AND ‘SOU TH-EASTERN EUROPE. 
By C. F. Metvitre. 
RAILWAYS AND ROAD —T ERS. 


- 2, Deunnacr, F.S.S., F.C.1., A.M.Inst.T. 
MISREPRESENTATION it PARLIAMENT. 
By Lt.-Cot. Seton Cuvrcmirr, 


ALB , By Camerett Dopcson. 
rik PUBLIC HEALTH ACT OF 1926. By Joun B. C. Kersuaw, F.LC. 
SPAIN AND THE TANGIER QOUESTIC 

By Kennetu Lepowarp, F.R.G.S. 


ALBRECHT DURER. 


EBB AND FLOW. By S EPMEN Gw . 
CURRENT LITERATURE: “LEAVES FROM MY L iFE.’ van 
By W. Liew. WItrrams. 


On sale everywhere, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Giddiness, Heart Attacks, Strokes, 

RESSURE Loss of Memory, Indigestion, 

9 Constipation, Insomni a, Head- 

aches, Rheumatism, etc., etc., are mostly due to Hardening of the Arteries. 

“DRI SIL,” the discove sry of a Prof. of Medicine, gives wonderful 

rapid relic f Absolutely harmless. “ Numerous experiments have 

proved the value of this discovery. Daily News.—Descriptive Booklet pes 
free from DROSIL AGENCY (Box E4), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 
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SANE SEX BOOXKS 


It may well be doubted if ever there was a time when literature of the right 
stamp was needed more than it is to-day. There are books that sap mora! 
strength, that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal the 
ugliness of sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the reader. The 
surest way to defeat the bad is to maltiols the good, and the oooks listed 
below contain only clean, honest, straightforward information. 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 

By Dr. G, Courtenay Beate, 

A unique Book of Counsel ose eee eee 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare, 

An invaluable guide to married happiness... eos 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 

By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare, 

Nothing like these studies of human relationship has 

ever before appeared in print ... oe ooo 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

By Water M. Gaciicuan. 

Every woman must possess this Helpful Book peo 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 

By Drs. Tratt and Watwace. 

The revised and modernized edition (illustrated), 
MANHOOD By Cuarces THompson. 

The Facts of Life presented to Men... eco bee 
MATRIMONY By Moxa Barrp. 

The Truth about Marriage ... ove eco ose eos 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Batrrp. 3 / 

The Facts of Life for Women ... ose ose eco ‘ag 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barrp 3/ 

The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained eco - 
BOYHOOD. By Cuartes Tuompson. 3/. 

‘he Facts ot Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... * iow 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/ 

to Love. By Watter M. GaLricuan. fe 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Wacter M. Gatricuan. 3 / 

Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ... oe eve v= 
THE LURE OF LOVE 

By Dr. Rospertson Watrrace, M.B., C.M. 3 / 

A manual for future Brides and Benedicts ese ose = 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Water M. Gatricuan. 4/ 

A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... ee a 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
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Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return of post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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BOOKS AS TOOLS 


With Books to aid Experience a man has an 
extrahand. The information gained from Boo‘s 
is turned into knowledge and - used to force the 
Shell of the World's s Oyster. Bay Books: buy 
the right Books. Send for Catalogues. 
J.& E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 122% 
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Royal Mail Service to 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


SUMMER TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


at reduced return fares by Mail Steamer sailing 
8th June, 1928, 


HOLIDAY TOURS 


| to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS. 
| 


Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to ANTWERP, 
ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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TURNS 
GARDEN REFUSE 
INTO 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
ADCO, LTD., 55, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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